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VERYBODY talks about general educa- 

tion nowadays, and almost everybody 
does something about it. To observe all this 
current talking and doing might make one 
hastily conclude that education is 
new and relatively untried.” 

This conclusion would be wrong. The reverse 
is true. General education is old. It has been 
tried often and in many forms. It is as old as 
the educational motivation behind the ancient 
doctrine of formal discipline. It is as persistent 
as every teacher’s desire to have his students 
acquire knowledge and skills that will be useful 
io them not only today but also tomorrow, 
and the day after tomorrow, useful to them 
not only here but also elsewhere, and useful 
to them not only in small matters but also in 
enterprises of great moment. 

General education has always had the task 
of providing student learnings that are not like- 
ly soon to be rendered useless by social, politi- 
cal, economic, educational, or other cultural 
changes. How it has performed that task is 
indeed the chief measure of its worth. In this 
sense, general education is the touchstone of a 
school system, a college, or a university. Here 
is the place, in the parlance of the old frontier, 
where the men are separated from the boys. 
Here is where broad educational programs of 
great power and meaning are distinguished 
from mere training activities of limited vigor 
and significance. 

Since the time of the Renaissance, if we 
may limit our historical considerations at that 
convenient point, educational systems have 
been hampered by repeated attempts to decide 
what constituted good general learning in 
‘erms of desired products of education. 

‘The study of humane letters, for example, 
did help make the student more humane, we 
Would all agree, but the teachers of humane 
letters too often became quickly content to 
Justify the role of their subject in general edu- 
‘ation by facile claims of its inherent sanctity. 
They Stopped looking critically at the object 


general 
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to concentrate their gaze on the subject of 
their teaching. They took their eyes off the ball, 
as it were, to stare proudly at the club. Not 
what the student would do with Latin and 
Greek but rather the narrow fact that he could 
do Latin and Greek became a central considera- 
tion in the educational process. At this point 
those languages began to drop from a general 
to a special educational level. 

The teachers of languages and letters were 
far from being unique in this shift of attention 
and effort. Teachers of philosophy, mathemat- 
ics, and in later years the natural and the so- 
cial sciences frequently went through the same 
process. Arithmetic, which in the days of our 
colonial ancestors was so “practical” and 
“special” a subject that it was taught by a 
special teacher and frequently in a special 
school, had become in my childhood so “‘gener- 
al” a discipline that it included cube root in 
the elementary grades just because cube root 
was respectably difficult for twelve-year-olds. 
The general formula for the solution of quad- 
ratic equations was similarly taught to all ninth 
graders when I was a secondary school pupil. 
Although I have had considerable use for 
mathematics, I never have extracted cube roots 
since leaving the seventh grade except with an 
electric calculating machine. When I ask my- 
self whether the early instruction in the art of 
extracting them by hand helped me in learning 
to extract them by machine, I must honestly 
answer, “‘No.’”’? When I search my memory for 
all those occasions when I used my knowledge 
of the general formula for the solution of a 
quadratic equation, I must admit shamefaced- 
ly that they all occurred when I was teaching 
ninth-grade algebra to children who in turn 
probably never used that particular bit of 
knowledge of art unless and until they too 


* Address to the Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 11, 1953, by 
Harold Benjamin, Chairman, Division of Social Founda- 
tions of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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became teachers of ninth-grade algebra. 

How did the teachers of so excellent an in- 
gredient of general education as mathematics 
ever get the subject into such a thoroughly 
untenable special-education status? They did 
so very simply. They took their eyes off the 
ball. They ceased to be concerned primarily 
with the human-development goal of general 
education. They taught cube root in the seventh 
grade because it was a logical part of arith- 
metic. They taught the general formula for 
the solution of quadratic equations because it 
was a logical part of algebra. 

I would not seem for a moment to imply that 
mathematics was the only or indeed the chief 
victim of this shift from a concern for the hu- 
man outcome of teaching to a preoccupation 
with topics and processes. The sciences often 
fell into the same error, the social studies indi- 
vidually did the same, the languages were not 
immune to this deterioration of purpose in a 
maze of traditional learning, and even music 
and the arts fell sometimes into the practice 
of attaining a cheap respectability by teaching 
a skill or a generalization for its own sweet and 
special sake without regard to its general- 
education uses in the nurture of cultivated 
men and women. 

Fortunately in our society such ills tend to 
produce their own remedies. We regard general 
education at any level of schooling as that 
pattern of learning which will develop the 
student to the fullest possible extent of his 
capacity, not in any special role as a worker in 
a particular calling, not as a member of a par- 
ticular social, religious, or political group, but 
rather as a member of the community that 
includes all creeds, all social and economic levels 
and all political parties, as a citizen of the state 
and the nation, and as a representative of that 
universal republic of men of intelligence and 
good will which an effective education is pledged 
to extend to all corners of the earth. 

This is a large order. Like most big tasks, 
however, it is more likely to yield to persistent 
than to sporadic effort; it is more susceptible 
to concentrated than to scattered attack; yet 
it is more concerned with advancing the learn- 
er’s development on broad fronts than on 
narrow ones. 

Following these somewhat contradictory no- 


tions is very difficult. We get into paradoxica! 
situations with them. We want a long-term 
process of general education for scientific 
thinking, for example, and so we teach a fresh. 
man course for one semester under some suc} 
title as the Nature of the World and of Man 
We want concentrated learning and so we ask 
the student to survey the fields of natural sci. 
ence, mathematics, socia! studies, arts, humani- 
ties, health, language, and the science and art 
of warfare in two years. We want learning on 
a broad front so we teach English composition 
for one quarter. 

This problem requires a bold solution. | 
will not be solved effectively by a tentative, 
piece-meal approach. It must be attacked, 
furthermore, not on just one or two age-leve!s 
but clear across the scholastic board from the 
elementary to the graduate school. It must be 
approached in terms of what we want the 
learner to do rather than in terms of our tradi- 
tional subject-matter compartments. 

The first and the most fundamental of thes: 
areas of doing is communication. The second 
is social living. The third is controlling and 
understanding natural forces. The fourth i: 
the creation and enjoyment of beauty. 

I would stop with these four areas of doing 
Someone might ask, “‘Where would you teach 
health?” I would reply, ‘In the third area 
where the student learns to control and under- 
stand natural forces.” 

Where would you teach mathematics? Some 
of it would come in communication, certainly, 
since it is a means of expressing thought, and 
much of it would be learned in the control ané 
understanding of natural forces. 

The basic nature of the communication art 
is at once apparent in this four-fold organiz*- 
tion. Effective social living is almost wholly 
dependent upon how well men speak to ont 
another, how well they understand one a 
other, and how well they can judge the spit! 
behind the outward expression. Scientific met! 
od, so-called, is mainly a collection of exa 
descriptions of what men do in controlling 4% 
understanding natural forces. 

Descriptions in what form? In language, ” 
course, precise language, language using words 
with exactly understood meanings. 

In the fourth area of the enjoyment and cre 
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tion of beauty, the relationship to communica- 
tion is traditional, of course, since music, 
painting, drama, poetry, and the dance are all 
special types of communication. 

These four areas of doing; communication, 
social living, the control and understanding 
of natural forces, and the creation and enjoy- 
ment of beauty; properly constitute the gener- 
al-education sector of schooling from the 
primary through the graduate school. To argue 
this for the kindergarten, the first grade, or 
even for the high school is to suggest nothing 
very new. Those four areas are what young 
children in a good modern school spend their 
days in doing. To suggest it for the technical 
and above all for the graduate schools, where 
special-education considerations are supposed 
to reign supreme, is more unusual. This is to 
maintain that general education is as important 
on one level as on another. It is to suggest that 
the candidate for the doctorate in graduate 
school with a major, let us say, in physics, 
history, psychology, educational administra- 
tion, or any one of the other graduate depart- 
ments, and with a minor in a related depart- 
ment will be a better Ph.D. in physics, ef alia, 
ifin his graduate work he takes a seminar in 
French, conducted in the French language, 
on, let us say, the universities of France, or 
any other topic that would cut across the inter- 
ests of Ph.D. candidates from various fields. 
I use French as an example only. There would 
be other seminars in Spanish, German, Por- 
tuguese, Chinese, or Russian. 

You smile and ask how we are going to get 
Ph.D. candidates who know one of these 
languages well enough to take part in such a 
seminar. We will get them from undergraduate 
colleges that have French, German, Spanish, 
or another language as an integral part of the 
communication areas in general education. 

I know of only one such college at present. 
Although it is the institution where I have the 
honor to be professor, I can speak with modesty 
of the unique and, I think, promising communi- 
cation phase of general education at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers. I can speak of 
it thus since it is completely the achievement of 
Milton L. Shane in foreign languages, William 
J. Griffin, Freida Johnson, Warren I. Titus, and 
A. Edwin Anderson in English, Burton H. 
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Byers in Public Speaking, John J. Hanson in 
audio-visual aids, and their associates and 
students. 

In the Peabody communication course, there 
are two laboratories a week for practicing the 
reading, speaking, listening and writing skills 
and concepts of the course. One of these labora- 
tories is in English, the other is in French, 
Spanish, or German. 

How do we get people in the freshman class 
who can take a completely effective part in 
the French laboratory in General Education 
at Peabody? We cannot get them, but we hope 
to get them more and more from the ranks of 
those who as children started speaking French 
in the third or fourth grade and continued to 
use it throughout junior and senior high school. 

At Peabody we are not satisfied with this 
beginning. Some of us believe that one discus- 
sion section in the social studies course should 
be conducted in the student’s second language, 
that a phase of the course in humanities should 
provide for use of the second language on topics 
dealing with French, German, or Spanish 
literature, music, and art, and that a senior 
course in history of ideas in the Western world 
should have French, German, Spanish reading 
lists and discussion groups. Does this seem 
impossible? 

Many people would have said, in fact some 
of them did say only two or three years ago, 
that the George Peabody College for Teachers 
would never require a foreign language of all 
students. It had never done so. Why should it 
do so now? 

It did so, however. It did so because the 
foreign language proposal was an integral part 
of a general education program. 

There is a professor at Peabody, certainly one 
of the most distinguished in his field, who told 
me only a little more than a year ago that he 
was very suspicious of requiring foreign lan- 
guage in a teachers college, either for freshmen 
or for graduate students. Recently I had the 
pleasure of observing him in our language 
laboratory manfully listening to a lady with 
a good Mexican accent on a record and doggedly 
repeating after her, ‘‘Buenos dias, Senora. 
Esta es mi casa. Las sefioritas son simpdticas,”’ 
and the like. His teacher’s voice and his own 
replies were recorded together on a tape, by 
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an ingenious arrangement invented by Mr. 
Hanson and Mr. Byers, so that he could listen 
to himself in relation to the model set by his 
teacher. His face was flushed. He was in the 
throes of learning. He will never be the same 
again. 

Why? 

Probably because this was the first time he 
was ever taught a foreign language without 
being approached initially by some such state- 
ment as, ‘‘Notice, class, that Spanish words of 
Greek origin, ending in a are masculine. They 
are not feminine. Fl sistema, el norma, el pro- 
grams—don’t forget them.” This was the first 
time he ever studied a foreign language as part 
of general education. 


For a good general education we need mor 
and better communication teaching. In thi 
multilingual world, we need more and better 
language teaching. We need a first language 
and at least a second language for every stv- 
dent in elementary, secondary, and higher edv. 


cation. 

We language teachers and friends of language 
teaching will achieve this goal more easily ij 
we put our language proposals in the frame. 
work of the communication area and communi. 
cation teaching in a program of sound genera 
education. 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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On a Linguistic Classification 
of Leaching Methods 


N THIS short article we shall rely chiefly on 

the theoretical concepts and terminology 
first defined by Ferdinand de Saussure.' In 
order to avoid misunderstandings, let us review 
briefly the concepts to be employed. 1. A Lan- 
guage (la langue) is the system of arbitrary 
Signs used by the members of a speech commu- 
nity to communicate with each other. 2. Speech 
(la parole) is the individual speech act by which 
a speaker avails himself of the system. 3. A 
linguistic Sign or symbol is made up of a ma- 
terial side (the Signifier) and a conceptual side 
(the Signified). 4. Within the system both the 
Signifier and the Signified possess a definite 
Value. This Value is determined by the other 
Signs for which the Sign can or cannot be ex- 
changed and by the relation of the various Signs 
among each other. The Value of the Signifier 
or the Signified may thus be defined as all the 
potential uses to which they can be put. 5. 
Qn the conceptual side of the Sign, Value must 
be contrasted with Meaning (signification). 
The latter is the conceptual part of the Sign 
when it is employed in /a parole, where it is used 
to refer to a specific concept or object. 

The Values of any linguistic System are 
entirely determined within the system and by 
the system itself. The axiomatic foundation of 
pedagogical linguistic theory is therefore that 
the Values of one system cannot have any direct 
counterpart in the Values of another system. 
This fundamental principle may be called the 
Inconvertibility of Value. This principle applies 
\o the Signifier as well as to the Signified. The 
Value of the sound b within the system of French 
(the phoneme b) cannot be compared with the 
Value of the same sound within the system of 
English (the phoneme 6 in English). The same 
S true on the conceptual side. To use de Saus- 
sure’s example: English sheep and French 
mouton can never have the same Value’ as in 
this particular case is made quite obvious by 
the fact that their potential uses are quite 
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different. If in a dictionary we establish appar- 
ent equations between the Values of different 
systems, any intelligent user of a dictionary 
knows of course that these are only pseudo 
equations, and merely indicate that in actual 
speech there are a relatively high number of 
instances in which the Signs can be used to 
refer to the same concept. 

The various methods of teaching languages 
can be classified from the point of view of 
how they establish a connection between the 
linguistic signs of different systems and how 
they meet the problem of the Inconvertibility 
of Value. 

1. Extra-linguistic approach to Values (at- 
tempted Value conversion). This is essentially 
the traditional grammar-translation approach 
to language teaching. It is characterized by 
the following features: 

a) On the functional level the sentence or 
utterance is analyzed by the means of sup- 
posedly general grammatical relationships. 


1F. de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale (publié 
par Charles Bally et Albert Sechehaye), second edition, 
Paris, 1922. We have condensed some of the well-known 
definitions of de Saussure. Each one of them has been—and 
could still be—made the subject of discussion and con- 
troversy; this however does not essentially affect the points 
to be made in this article. 

2 De Saussure uses the term Meaning (signification) with 
a very specific sense; in this respect his definition ap- 
proaches that given by Bloomfield when he defined Mean- 
ing of the linguistic form as “the situation in which the 
speaker uses it’’ (Bloomfield, Language, New York, 1933, 
p. 33). For a recent elaboration and discussion of this 
concept of Meaning, see R. H. Robins, ‘‘A Problem in the 
Statement of Meaning,” Lingua, m1 (1952), 121-137. In 
discussions of Meaning, the term reference is often used in 
the sense in which de Saussure used signification. See for 
instance C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of 
Meaning, 6th edition, New York, 1944, p. 11 and passim. 
To identify de Saussure’s signification with the use of 
reference in the above work implies again a certain amount 
of simplification. But this article is based on de Saussure’s 
principles. Ogden and Richards’ criticism of de Saussure is 
beyond the scope of this discussion. 

3 De Saussure, of. cit., p. 160. 
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From the linguistic point of view the correct- 
ness of this procedure would of course depend 
on the existence of such universals. This in 
itself is a debatable and complicated problem.‘ 
As it is, at any rate, the concepts used are those 
of normative logic rather than linguistics. As 
a matter of fact their very usefulness depends 
on their being nonlinguistic. For the traditional 
classifications of subject, predicate, object, 
etc. perform the service of being a common 
denominator which forms a way of approach 
from one system to another. The Values of 
linguistic systems are concrete entities which 
are in no way comparable. But the traditional 
grammatical relationships are logical abstrac- 
tions which provide a meetingplace for the two 
linguistic systems, so to speak, but this meeting- 
place must by the very nature of things be out- 
side of the realm of the properly linguistic. 

The objections against this system are vari- 


ous: the theoretical objections are chiefly 


that the classification of relationships is not 
universal, that they are non-linguistic and prob- 
ably not even logical, because their very logic 
may be influenced by the structure of the Indo- 
european languages. Neither of these objections 


would necessarily disqualify them as a teaching 
device on the purely practical level except per- 
haps in the teaching of non-Indo-european 
languages. The real objection seems to be that 
many individuals are simply unable to handle 
the processes of abstraction and subsequent 
reconcretization which are involved in their 
use. 

b) On the conceptual level the method uses 
the dictionary approximation and description 
of the Values of the other language. Thus the 
grammatical categories establish an abstract 
skeleton which is made to fit both languages, 
and this skeleton is then filled in by concrete 
Signs which are derived from comparing the 
Value of the Signs of one language with those of 
the other. 

c) On the material level the counterpart of 
the method lies in the use of phonetic descrip- 
tion and teaching of the phonemes of the 
language to be learned. The learner of the 
foreign language is accustomed to certain artic- 
ulatory movements in the production of the 
sounds of his native language. The goal of pho- 
netic teaching is to train him in the articulatory 
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movements necessitated by the foreign lan. 
guage. The meeting ground is again prepared in 
the realm of the not properly linguistic (namely 
the motory phonetic). Neither the sounds of 
the native nor those of the foreign language are 
considered from the functional point of view, 

2. Meaning substitution and __ structural 
teaching. 

While English sheep and French mouton can- 
not have the same Value, they can indeed have 
the same Meaning (cf. footnote 3 above). This 
possible identity of Meaning opens up a differ- 
ent way of approaching a foreign language. 
Instead of making the attempt—futile from the 
linguistic point of view—to approach directly 
the Values of the foreign system, the approach 
is made through Meaning (this means on the 
level of la parole). To give an illustration: let 
us take the sentences the book is on the table 
and le livre est sur la table. These two sentences 
have the same Meaning. Yet in spite of an 
apparent word by word correspondence, the 
individual words are of course not equivalent. 
Le in French is opposed to /a, it is used in many 
instances in which the would not be used in 
English, etc. In the very moment in which we 
dissect the utterance and use the word by itself 
we deal with it no longer in the realm of la 
parole but consider it from the point of view of 
la langue and of Value, and as we have stated 
before, in the realm of Value a direct corre- 
spondence with a Sign of another system is no 
longer possible. There is no equivalence or even 
correspondence between French est and Eng- 
lish is (as becomes obvious if we compare 
here is the book with voici le livre), there is no 
correspondence between English the and French 
le, etc. This consideration leads to another 
fundamental principle of pedagogical linguis- 
tics: we cannot dissect an utterance in order to 
establish the correspondence or equivalence of 
the dissected elements with the signs of another 
language. The only meetingplace of two lar 
guages is the Meaning of the complete utter- 

‘ For recent discussions of the problem see for instance 
R. H. Robins, ‘Noun and Verb in Universal Grammar, 
Language, XXVIII (1952), 289-299, or B. and E. Aginsky; 
“The Importance of Language Universals,” Word, IV 
(1948), 168-172. Whether the universal grammar which 
some linguists (Helmslev, Bréndal) are trying to elaboratt 


will ever serve the pedagogical purpose of breaching tw? 
linguistic systems is another debatable problem. 
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ance in actual speech, in the realm of la parole.® 

Thus the learner of French to whom the sen- 
tence le livre est sur la table is presented with the 
translation the book is on the table must learn 
to substitute the total Meaning of the English 
sentence into the French sentence. The associa- 
tional shift involved in the learning process® 
must affect the entire utterance and not any 
parts thereof. The success of the method de- 
pends on how completely the English chain of 
Signifiers is allowed to ‘‘fade away” while only 
their conceptual side (the Meaning of the 
utterance) is retained. 

The advantage of this method is of course 
that in theory at least it frees itself completely 
of the language of the learner which is dis- 
carded once the associational shift (Meaning 
substitution) has taken place. The method 
can thus teach the foreign language entirely 
within and in terms of its own structure. This 
does not mean that the ¢eacher will not need to 
compare the structures of the language to be 
taught with that of the language of the learner. 
But this comparison will serve only to deter- 
mine likely trouble spots. It is irrelevant to 
the principle underlying the method and will 
generally be avoided by the student. Thus 
instead of teaching the student est equals is 
and sont equals are, we shall give him sentences 
like le livre est sur la table and les livres sont sur 
la fable, and hope that once English has sup- 
plied the meaning he shall forget all about is 
and are and retain the French structural op- 
positional contrast of est—sont. On the purely 
material side this type of structural teaching 
is paralleled by the phonemic rather than the 
phonetic approach. Rather than teaching the 
students by phonetic (extralinguistic) means, 
which take the articulatory movements as a 
starting point, he is drilled in the recognition 
of the structurally (phonemically) relevant 
features of the foreign language. Once again 
the structure of the foreign language is—as far 
as the student is concerned—the only relevant 
factor. Again the native language plays a role 
only insofar as it will provide elements of inter- 
ference which will have to be dealt with by 
special techniques devised by the teacher. 

3. Comparative Signifier analysis. 

The teaching method discussed under 2 
above is essentially the one favored by most 


linguists, since it permits teaching of a language 
within its own structure and avoids the strad- 
dling of two linguistic systems which probably 
causes the major problems of teaching and prac- 
tically all the mistakes committed by the learn- 
er. The more quickly the system of Signifiers 
of the native language is dismissed, the cleaner 
the slate with which we approach the foreign 
language, the more successful we shall be. 
Nevertheless, there is also the possibility of 
devising a teaching method which in a sense 
advocates the exact opposite. Instead of dis- 
missing the Signifier of the native language as 
a source of undesirable interference, we can 
retain it and use it as a basis of operation. The 
method proceeds from a careful comparative 
analysis of two utterances with identical Mean- 
ing. From this analysis we arrive at a set of 
rules or rather operational instructions which 
tell the student that feature A of his language is 
automatically matched by feature B of the 
language which he is learning. This method 
while perhaps questionable from the purely 
theoretical point of view has the advantage of 
a certain realism. Since interference from the 
native system and cross-comparison are at 
least to some extent inevitable, these factors 
may as well be systematized and _ utilized. 
Besides, this method of comparative Signifier 
analysis has of late assumed importance, since 
it is quite obviously the only one which could 
be utilized by a machine in the process of 
mechanical translation.’ For a language stu- 


5 For a recent statement of this principle see, for in- 
stance, E. A. Llorach, Gramatica estructural, Madrid, 1950, 
p. 19: “Espafiol: no hace calor, francés: i] ne fait pas chaud, 
alemdn: es ist nicht warm, a pesar de todas sus diferencias 
tienen algo en comin: lo designado, el sentido, el pensami- 
ento.” 

* Learning by associative shift proceeds as follows: a 
stimulus S is associated with a reaction R(S>R). Then 
another factor A is added to the stimulus S. S and A to- 
gether still produce the reaction R(S+A>R). Eventually 
the original stimulus S is allowed to be dropped and A by 
itself causes the reaction originally produced by S(A>R). 
See John Eisenson, The Psychology of Speech, New York, 
1940, p. 68. In the example under discussion S would cor- 
respond to the English utterance, and A to the French ut- 
terance. R would be the meaning as understood by the 
Learner. In the learning process of the child learning his 
first language, S corresponds to the stimuli created by the 
referent and A to the linguistic symbol with which the 
stimuli are constantly associated. 

7 It is of interest to note that this teaching method was 
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dent, matching a set of symbols of one language 
with a set of symbols of another language ac- 
cording to a set of rules is a very questionable 
procedure. For a machine this procedure is the 
only one possible. 

4. Meaning reconstruction. 

This method is characterized by the total 
disregard of the learner’s mother tongue. 
Unlike method 2 described above, not even the 
Meaning of the utterance is supplied by the 
native language of the learner. The conceptual 
part of the Sign when used in Ja parole may be 
considered to imply a thought process which 
on the one hand establishes a connection with 
the thing or idea referred to (the referent) and 
on the other hand with the symbol that is used 
to represent that referent (Cf. reference to 
Ogden and Richards in footnote 2 above). In 
the process of Meaning reconstruction the learn- 
er is made to go through this thought process. 
This means that an actual visible referent must 
be used as the starting point and the learner is 
taught to connect this referent with a symbol. 
In other words the associative shift involved 
in the learning process consists of a shift from 
the external stimulus of the referent to the sym- 
bol for the referent. This is essentially the as- 
sociative shift involved in the learning of the 
native language by the child. (See footnote 6 
above.) This process is theoretically repeated 
in the acquisition of the second language and 
the method of Meaning reconstruction may 
therefore also be called the Natural Method. 
The natural method has the advantage that 
it minimizes the danger of interference by the 
native language of the learner. Like method 2 
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it can proceed within the structure of the lan- 
guage to be learned. Yet unlike method 2 it 
will not be completely at liberty to follow prin- 
cipally the structure as an outline for its teach- 
ing procedure. The main concern will be with 
the successive building up of Meaning situations 
rather than with the systematic coverage of 
structural contrasts. 

The basic purpose of this article is not to 
appraise the relative merits of the different 
teaching methods. That will to a large extent 
depend on the situation in which they are used. 
Besides it is obvious that they are not mutually 
exclusive, and can be and are continuously com- 
bined in classroom instruction. It is hoped, 
however, that the suggested classification may 
serve to bring about some clarification in meth- 
odological discussion and serve to point a way 
to a linguistic analysis of the teaching processes. 
In addition, the classification suggested de- 
scribes not only what we consider the essential 
teaching methods but also, what is more im- 
portant, the chief learning processes. These 
learning processes may be utilized by the stu- 
dent regardless of the teaching method used 
by the teacher, and successful teaching de- 
pends not only on the teaching method, but on 
the understanding of the ways of learning. 

ROBERT L. POLitTzER 

Harvard University 


indeed advocated recently in a paper read by W. Bull at 
the First Conference on Mechanical Translation in June 
1952. Professor Bull’s paper was entitled ‘“Teaching Foreign 
Languages.” A typical example given by Bull is the follow- 
ing: The man is here= El hombre est4 aqui. A man is here 
= Hay un hombre aqui. Rule: English the requires estd as 
verb in Spanish, English a requires hay. 


























OSE RUBEN ROMERO was born in 

Cotija de la Paz, Michoacan the 25th of 
September, 1890. He died July 4th, 1952 in 
Mexico City after having had successful simul- 
taneous careers as poet, diplomat and novelist. 
His fame, internationally speaking, rests almost 
entirely on his unusual talents as a novelist. 
But a short review of the posts he held under 
the Revolutionary governments will quickly 
show the diplomatic and political abilities of 
this fine writer. 

After a short time as tax collector in 1911 in 
his native Michoacan he became chief of staff 
under General Salvador Escalante. This was 
also in 1911, during the Madero revolution. 
Soon afterwards he ‘dropped the sword for a 
mightier weapon, the pen,’ and became private 
secretary to Governors Silva and Ortiz Rubio 
of Michoacin. From 1920 until 1930 he filled 
important offices in the department of com- 
munications and that of foreign relations. In 
1930 he left Mexico for his first diplomatic 
post abroad. He was consul general to Spain 
from 1930 to 1933 and again from 1935 to 1937. 
The two years from 1933 to 1935 he spent in 
Mexico City where he was director general of 
the Registro Civil. His first assignment as am- 
bassador was given him by Cardenas and he 
represented his country from 1937 to 1939 in 
Rio de Janeiro. In 1939 he became Mexican 
ambassador to Cuba. On October 31, 1944 he 
was suddenly and inexplicably ‘“‘removed”’ 
(i.e., he did not resign) by Avila Camacho.’ He 
then became president of the University of 
Michoacan for a short time. But he returned 
to diplomatic life for in 1950 we find that he is 
the Mexican ambassador to Panama. 

Rubén Romero was sent to Mexico City for 
his schooling when he was seven and returned 
to his native state six years later. His first 
poems were published in 1908 and more of his 
poetry appeared in print at irregular intervals 
until his death. Although he is usually con- 
sidered a good poet very few of his poems have 
yet found their way into first rate anthologies 
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of Latin American poetry. It is primarily as a 
novelist and prose writer that he has achieved 
world wide recognition. Some of his novels 
have been translated into English, French, 
Portuguese, Hungarian and Russian. He not 
only is regarded as one of the foremost novelists 
of the Mexican Revolution but also as an 
excellent costumbrisia of his tierra, Michoacan. 

A prime purpose of this article is to reveal 
Rubén Romero’s opinions of Mexico and its 
leaders as expressed in his novels and in a per- 
sonal interview. I had the pleasure of being in 
the home of Rubén Romero in May of 1949 and 
sounded him thoroughly on his views of the 
Revolution and its leaders. 

The interview with Rubén Romero was an 
unforgettable experience. The man could not 
remain seated but would bounce off his chair 
like a human rubber ball to answer each ques- 
tion—with very animated voice and features 
and lively sweeping gestures. Anyone who saw 
him speak realized he was witnessing a per- 
formance by a master showman. But the per- 
formance was excellent and the onlooker would 
doubtless remain amazed at the extraordinary 
fluency, the humor and wit and sheer vitality 
of the man. 

In May of 1949 Rubén Romero had been 
married over thirty years. He was a short, 
pudgy man, almost bald and possessed of a 
tremendous energy that radiated from him to 
his listeners. I say listeners because it was a 
hardship for Rubén Romero to stop talking long 
enough to draw a breath and he was entranced 
at the sound of his own voice. Since he could 
turn a phrase orally as deftly as he could pen 
it the majority of his friends were content to 


1 The article proper was written by Bernard Dulsey; the 
bibliography was compiled by Hensley C. Woodbridge. 

? From interview with José Rubén Romero in May, 1949. 
All succeeding quotations not otherwise identified stem 
from the same interview. 

3 New York Times, November 1, 1944, nage 14, column 4. 

‘In the interview Rubén Romero said he started writing 
when he was eight. 
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sit silently and drink from his fountain of 
sparkling wit. 

Rubén Romero told me “‘yo soy nacionalista”’ 
and admitted he hated to even read about 
Europe or the United States. At the time of the 
interview the Mexican newspapers were scream- 
ing the tragic story of a California girl trapped 
in a well. Rubén Romero wondered aloud why 
the Mexican papers couldn’t print news about 
“the thousands who are dying of hunger all 
over Mexico.” He claimed there was no good 
newspaper in Mexico and he “‘was waiting for 
one that hadn’t yet appeared, to be called ‘The 
Truth!’” He claimed he never bought the news- 
papers because he knew from official contacts 
what would be the news the following day. 

Rubén Romero was an ardent bullfight fan 
and attended the corrida weekly. He conceived 
the bullfight to be a ballet in which the bull was 
the ballerina and the /orero was the only macho. 

Rubén Romero was a wealthy man but he 
didn’t become rich from his writing. The base- 
ment library in his beautiful home measured 
about forty feet by sixteen and was lined with 
books, all in Spanish. The maestro explained, 
“T know Spanish badly and know no other 
language.” 

His remarks about the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion were short and penetrating. Madero, he 
said, was a dreamer who reminded him of Jesus 
and of Don Quixote; Huerta had been a neces- 
sary evil for his assassination of Madero and 
Pino Suarez crystallized and quickened the 
Revolution that otherwise might have lasted 
many more years; Carranza was an honest and 
honorable man who handled the generals very 
skillfully. Of the three most famous generals of 
that period Rubén Romero had the following to 
say: Villa was an intuitive warrior and 
nothing else; Zapata was a nobody and even his 
agrarianism was not original with him—it 
stemmed from Morelos; Obregén was the best 
general of them all and a fine man. (It must be 
remembered that Rubén Romero was a good 
friend of Obregén and his first national post 
dates from 1920, the very year that Obregén 
became president.) 

The most important result of the Revolution, 
Rubén Romero maintained, could be seen on 
the farms. The campesinos are now free and 
much better off economically. The laws too are 


better now but they are not yet lived up to. 
He thought that the real heroes of Mexico were 
the rural doctors and teachers. In 1949 some 
teachers were earning one hundred pesos 


month! Rubén Romero felt that the main, 


problem confronting his country was to main- 
tain peace. ‘‘All we need in Mexico is our beans 
and corn. We don’t want to take back Texa: 
or become industrialized because then the 
United States would be on our backs. Mexic 
is not too concerned with material progress. We 
prefer intellectual and spiritual progress fo 
ourselves.”’ This last, of course, was an indirec! 





slam at the United States. 

In many of his works Rubén Romero i 
strongly and obviously anticlerical though suc) 
a label does little to distinguish his literary 
wares from those of the other novelists of the 





Revolution. In his very first novel, A punies é 
un Lugareno, he blames principally the govern-| 
ment and the clergy for the tragedy of the| 
people. Here he is referring to events that led up| 
to the tragic times of the Revolution. In his. 
second novel, Desbandada, he has a characte 
tell what the Revolution has done for the 
country. It made it possible for “the peons t 
eat and for teachers to multiply in the cities 
and country; to eliminate from the country the 
distinguished families who were exploiting th: 
people! And above all so that you have the 
freedom to discuss these things without ther 
carrying you off to prison as in the epoch 
Porfirio Diaz.’ 

Yet in 1949 we find an interview with Rubé: 
Romero which he held with himself—typical ¢! 
the man—and he has shifted his attack. Th 
people themselves are charged with the re 
sponsibility for the evils which beset the natio: 
in 1949. He writes, “In Mexico we blame tht 
government for all our ailments and almo* 
always it is the people en masse who are It 
sponsible. It is our resistance to all governmet: 
tal provisions which impedes our advance; tt 
sistance to sanitary measures, to education, 
social security quotas . . . ; our belief that sinc 
we know how to read we have no need for tht 
sanitation or the social services supplied by tt 
government. According to our considered jus 
ment everything is disorganized, everything 


5 From his novel, Desbandada, p. 53. 
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done so that the government office-holders can 
rob us.’ 

The full tragedy of the Revolution is most 
deeply felt on reading his Mi Caballo, Mi Perro 
y Mi Rifle. The polished style and original 
novelistic techniques of this work place it 
almost on a par with Azuela’s Los de Abajo. 
What reader can forget the raw gripping beauty 
of that eerie dialogue sustained by the horse, 
the dog and the rifle? This dialogue, symboli- 
cally and wondrously woven into the woof of 
the novel readies the reader for the disenchant- 
ment of the protagonist who at last tastes the 
full bitterness of the tragedy—when, after so 
much suffering and blood-letting, he realizes 
that his very companions-in-arms have been 
fighting not to do away with the hated cacique 
but merely to rule in his stead. 

It is psychologically quite possible that the 
disenchanted hero of Mi Caballo, Mi Perro y 
Mi Rifle matured to become the disillusioned 
dipsomaniac, Pito Pérez. 

Rubén Romero admitted that he himself be- 
comes the protagonist in most of his novels 
though certainly this is not so in his best known 
work, La Vida Initil de Pito Pérez. Maybe this 
explains his telling me that he considered this 
novel to be his worst! The novel is obviously 
picaresque though it resembles the Mexican 
Periquillo Sarniento more than it does the 
Spanish Lazarillo de Tormes. The philosophic 
protagonist, Pito Pérez, powered by a per- 
petual thirst differs from the typical Spanish 
rogue who is motivated mostly by physical 
hunger. Pito, in the few years since 1938, has 
assumed almost folkloric stature in Mexico and 
his name has become a byword throughout the 
Spanish-speaking world. In this book too we 
find many evidences of the author’s fine talents 
as a costumbrista of Michoacan for it is an 
excellent portrayal of the sham and pettiness of 
the Michoacan milieu. 

I would like to close on a typical Romero 
note. When I asked him to comment on his 
diplomatic career he smilingly replied, “I spent 


about six years in Cuba—and I learned to speak 
Cuban!” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOSE RUBEN ROMERO, 
1946-1952 


Itis our purpose to supplementand to bring up-to-date the 
bibliography of the late Professor Ernest Moore listed here. 
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1. WorKs BY RUBEN ROMERO 

La flor, simbolo y presea, Mexico, 1946. 

“Textos y documentos: José Rubén Romero,” Revista his- 
pénica moderna, XII (1946), 98-115. 

Cémo leemos el “Quijote,” Mexico, 1947. 

“Cémo leemos el “Quijote.’”’ Presento la pauta, pero faltan 
en ella las notas,” in Manana, Oct. 11, 1947 and El 
Nacional (Suplemento dominical), Oct. 19, 1947. 

“Mis peregrinaciones por la Mancha,” El Dia (Morelia, 
Michoac4n), June 12, 1947. 

“Entrevista de Rubén Romero a D. Rubén Romero,” 
Hoy, March 5, 1949, p. 13. 

“La vida indtil de Pito Pérez,” in Paul Rogers’ Escritores 
contem pordneos de México, Boston, 1949, pp. 65-76. 

Mis andanzas académicas, Mexico, 1950. 

Victor, Alba, La vida provisional . .. Con una semblanza de 
J. Rubén Romero, Mexico, 1950. 

Aniversario de Obregén por J. Rubén Romero y Melchor 
Ortega, Jr., Mexico, 1951 (‘‘Discursos pronunciados el 
17 de julio de 1951...”’). 

“The futile life of Pito Pérez,” in Angel Flores’ and Dudley 
Poore’s, Fiesta in November, Boston, 1942, pp. 303-367. 

“Mi caballo, mi perro y mi rifle,” in Novela de la Revolucién 
mexicana, Mexico, 1945. Biblioteca enciclopédica popu- 
lar 81. 


2. CRITICISM AND BIOGRAPHY 

Abreu Gémez, E., “José Rubén Romero,” in Sala de 
retratos, intelectuales, y artistas de mi época ... , México, 
1946, pp. 256-257. 

Alba, Pedro de, “Vena lirica de Rubén Romero,” Univer- 
sidad de México, III, no. 14 (March 1937), 6-7. 

Arreola Cortés, R., “José Rubén Romero: vida y obra,” 
Revista his pénica moderna,’”’ XII (1946), 7-34. 

Arreola Cortés, R., “Lo popular, esencia de José Rubén 
Romero,” El Nacional (suplemento dominical), Dec. 14, 
1952, pp. 8-9. 

Baer, Barbara, ‘“‘Aspectos de la Revolucién en la novela 
contempor4nea de México,’’ Universidad de San Fran- 
cisco Xavier, XIV (1946), 51-131. Bryn Mawr master’s 
thesis. 

Barrera, Carlos, ‘“Calendario—Rubén solo,” Excelsior, Aug. 
2, 1952. 

Campoamor, J. Ferndndez-Arias, Novelistas de Méjico, 
Madrid, 1952, pp. 124-127. 

Dessein Merlo, J. G., “Tuacambaro,” Agonia, no. 6 (1940), 
98-100. 

Eason, Sarah M., ‘José Rubén Romero; his ideology with 
some observations on his style,” Abstracts of disser- 
tations ..., Ohio State University, no. 40 (1943), pp. 
77-84. 

Gonzalez, M. Pedro, ‘‘José Rubén Romero,” Trayectoria de 
la novela en México, Mexico, 1951, pp. 223-248. 

Howatt, C., “Rosenda,” Books Abroad, XXI (1947), 52. 

Iduarte, Andrés, ‘‘José Rubén Romero, retrato,”’ Revista 
his panica moderna, XII (1946), 1-6. 

Maillefert, Alfredo, “J. Rubén Romero,” Ancla en el tiem po, 
gentes y paisajes, Morelia, 1940, pp. 171-172. 


6 “Entrevista de Rubén Romero a D. Rubén Romero,” 
Hoy, March 5, 1949, p. 13. 
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Moore, Ernest, ‘José Rubén Romero: bibliograffa,” Ke- 
vista hispdénica moderna, XII (1946), 35-40. 

Morton, F. Rand, “José Rubén Romero,” in Los novelistas 
de la revolucién mexicana, Mexico, 1949, pp. 71-92; 
bibliografia, 92-94. 

“José Rubén Romero,” Who’s Who in Latin America: part 
one, Mexico, ed. by Ronald Hilton, Stanford, 1946, p. 
106. 

A. Ch., “Rosenda,” El hijo prédigo, 1946, pp. 176-177. 

3. UNPUBLISHED THESES 

Baer, see above; not available from Bryn Mawr College 
Library. 

Bettan, Beverly, Temas sociales de la novela revolucionaria 
mexicana, Universidad nacional de México, Escuela de 
Verano, 1946, M.A. 

Eason, see above; Ph.D., Ohio State University, 1942. 

Havins, Mary Sue, A translation of José Rubén Romero’s Mi 

caballo, mi perro y mi rifle with introduction and notes. 

University of Texas, 1948, xxiv, 133 leaves. M.A. 
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M.A. 


Niles, Carl Edgar, A translation of José Rubén Romero's M; 


caballo, mi perro y mi rifle, and a study of his life, wor} 


and philosophy, University of Tennessee, 1947, 133 


leaves. M.A. 

Orraca, Cosme, José Rubén Romero, 1890- ; los element 
mexicanos en su obra, Columbia University, 1943, 193} 
leaves; index, leaves 194-199b. Master’s essay. 


4. OTHER UNPUBLISHED MATERIAL 
English translation of La vida iniitil de Pito Pérez by Prof 
William L. Crain of the University of Kansas City. 
HENSLEY C. Woopsribc! 
BERNARD DULSEY 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
University of Kansas City 


ANNUAL MEETING OF AATG 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of German will take 
place on December 27-28 at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. For additional in- 
formation apply to Dr. Werner Neuse, President, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vermont, or to the chairman for local arrangements, Dr. Elfriede Ackermann, 1918 Eddy 


Street, Chicago 13, Illinois. 


Maggipinto, Francisco Xavier, The social ideas of Jos; 
Rubén Romero, Stanford University, 1947, 66 leaves 
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Spoken Lextbooks 


HE content and the form of textbooks in 

the modern languages have undergone 
great changes since the Second World War. 
Most of these changes can be traced back to the 
oral-aural methods of teaching developed in the 
war-time Army Specialized Training Program 
(ASTP) and in similar programs carried on by 
other branches of the Armed Services. Among 
the innovations derived from the AST P-meth- 
ods there are two in particular which have 
affected the nature and the appearance of our 
textbooks most conspicuously. They are, first, 
the incorporation of conversational materials 
into the content, and, second, the introduction 
of recordings which reproduce all or part of the 
printed text. 

The conversational elements usually appear 
in the form of complete dialogues. In this form 
they go far beyond the “Questions and 
Answers” exercises that went under the name 
of “conversation” in the traditional textbooks 
of pre-ASTP days. The presence of such dia- 
logues is perhaps the most visible evidence of 
the influence of the ASTP-methods on a given 
textbook. Their incorporation into the text 
has in many instances changed the entire ap- 
pearance and the “make-up” of post-ASTP 
textbooks or at least of many of their pages. 

The second innovation, the provision of par- 
allel recordings, is not as immediately apparent 
to the eye as are the dialogues. It is not a visible 
element, but an audible one. As such it has not 
affected the appearance of the textbook and of 
its pages very much yet, though there are, as we 
shall see, some indications today already that 
it may do so in the future. In itself, however, 
the emergence of parallel recordings seems to us 
to mark one of the most significant and far- 
reaching developments in the field of foreign 
language textbooks and foreign language in- 
struction. Two years ago still we had occasion 
to deplore the dearth of foreign language text- 
books with parallel recordings.' At that time we 
expressed the fear that it would probably be a 
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long time still before textbook writers in the 
foreign languages and their publishers would 
become aware of the great possibilities that a 
combination of the printed text with accom- 
panying phonograph recordings might be able 
to offer. Our prediction has turned out to have 
been too pessimistic. Since that article was 
written, a great number of textbooks with par- 
allel recordings have been published. The situa- 
tion has changed so much and so rapidly in this 
respect that one has to consider it an exception 
today if a new textbook in the foreign languages 
does not come accompanied by recordings. The 
trend to provide a spoken text in addition to 
the printed one has become so marked today 
that we seem to be well along on our way 
towards a state of affairs in which supple- 
mentary recordings will have to be considered 
as “‘standard equipment”’ for foreign language 
textbooks. 

Given the nature of the ASTP-methods it is 
not surprising that originally and for a time 
such recordings were provided nearly exclu- 
sively for those textbooks that stressed the oral 
approach. More and more, however, recordings 
have come to be furnished also for textbooks in 
which the emphasis is not primarily on the 
spoken language. We regard this trend within 
a trend as very significant. Unfortunately, we 
do not have the space here to discuss this type 
of textbook and its recordings. The develop- 
ments in this direction must be left for a sepa- 
rate investigation which we intend to undertake 
at a future time. From this it is apparent that 
we are not attempting in the following to pre- 
sent a comprehensive and critical survey of all 
existing textbooks with recordings in the field. 
We propose here to have a closer look only at 
some of the textbooks and their parallel record- 
ings that must be regarded as direct or indirect 
derivations from the ASTP texts. In studying 


1 Cf. Ernest M. Wolf, Speak Your Textbooks, The Mod- 
ern Language Journal, 32: 487-492, November, 1948. 
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them we will try to discover certain general 
characteristics and requirements of parallel re- 
cordings. We also hope to be able to come to 
certain general conclusions concerning the 
relative merits of the various methods and pro- 
cedures used in such recordings. Considerations 
of space impose a further limitation concerning 
the scope of our investigation upon us. We are 
going to confine our review mostly to texts and 
recordings intended primarily for instruction in 
colleges and universities. This eliminates the 
recordings for textbooks designed for use in 
secondary and elementary schools of which 
there exist already a goodly number today. 
They show the influence of the ASTP-innova- 
tions in many features. (Their study too will be 
postponed for a later occasion.) 

Historically speaking there is little doubt 
that the impetus toward increased use of re- 
cordings for classroom-instruction in the foreign 
languages—like the stress on the spoken lan- 
guage in general—is an outgrowth of the war- 
time ASTP programs. The ASTP classes used 
recordings on a larger scale and in a more 
sustained and systematic way than had been 
the case in academic language instruction be- 
fore. In order to be able to evaluate properly 
the subsequent developments in the field of 
parallel recordings we must first examine the 
original ASTP recordings and try to discern 
their distinctive characteristics. The ASTP 
textbooks—or, to be more exact, the ASTP- 
“manuals” as they were called in accordance 
with the term used for other kinds of instruc- 
tional guides in the Armed Forces—were pro- 
vided with recordings reproducing parts of the 
printed text as a matter of policy and by con- 
scious methodical design. The recordings re- 
produced in most cases the first twelve units of 
a given manual. They were meant to substitute 
for the native speaker or “‘guide’”—another 
much debated feature of the ASTP method— 
in those cases where the latter was not avail- 
able for one reason or another. In addition to 
this they were also recommended for supple- 
mentary practice even when a native guide was 
available and participating in the instruction 
together with the teacher. The student was 
warned expressly against using the printed text 
without a guide or without the phonograph 
records. These modest paper-covered G.I.- 
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manuals and their companion-recordings are 
thus to be considered the original parent. 
generation of the numerous tribe of textbooks 
eum recordings that issued from them, 

These original ASTP-manuals were made 
available to the general teaching and learning 
public when the firms of Henry Holt and D. C. 
Heath took over these texts which had been pre- 
pared originally by the Linguistic Society oj 
America and the American Council of Learned 
Societies for the United States Armed Forces 
Institute (USAFI). With the year 1943 these 
two firms began to publish the “‘G.I.-texts”’ in 
the various languages under the general desig- 
nation of the Spoken Language Series. The re- 
cordings were taken over likewise and continued 
to be published always together with their 
printed texts. The volumes of textbooks and 
the accompanying record albums constitute 
thus the first generation off-spring which the 
original ASTP-manuals have fathered. Within 
the new Spoken Language Series the parent- 
manuals were reproduced without any changes 
as far as the nature and contents of the text are 
concerned. The only modification is to be found 
in one feature of their outer form and appear- 
ance. They were now provided with stiff covers. 
This was done, however, only for those volumes 
that comprised the entire text of all the units. 
Besides these there were published special! book- 
lets containing only the text of the first twelve 
units to serve as manuals for the recordings. 
These manuals continued to be presented with 
paper-covers. They thus continue most faith- 
fully the tradition of the original ASTP- 
manuals. In the recordings themselves no 
changes were made either. The first generation 
descendants were thus exact duplicates of their 
parents as far as the printed and the recorded 
text is concerned. 

From this short historical sketch we have to 
turn now to the description and evaluation of 
the recordings themselves. The records that 
accompany the original ASTP-manuals as well 
as their replicas in the Spoken Language Series 
consist of sets of twenty-four double-sized un- 
breakable plastic discs. They are of the large 
twelve inch size. From the technical point of 
view they are of very high quality. The tran- 
scriptions are uniformly clear and audible to the 
last sound in nearly all cases. The voices that 
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are heard on the records are those of speakers 
who are either natives of the country whose 
language they project or they are at least com- 
pletely bilingual. Apart from this high general 
level of technical quality and of linguistic per- 
formance these recordings possess three very 
important special features which distinguish 
them from any of their predecessors in the field 
of foreign language recordings. These distinc- 
tive characteristics deserve our special con- 
sideration here because they represent specific 
innovations that have greatly influenced the 
later recordings for which they served as 
models. 

The first of these special features introduced 
by the ASTP recordings is the principle of 
“spaced repetition.”? Spaced repetition means 
that each utterance of the speaker is followed 
on the record by a silent interval during which 
the student is to repeat immediately what he 
has just heard. In reality the recordings go even 
a step farther and provide for what we would 
like to call ‘‘double-spaced repetition.” This 
means that each utterance on the record is 
repeated twice and followed each time by a 
blank interval of appropriate length. This 
principle of spaced and double-spaced repeti- 
tion must be regarded as the most significant 
contribution of the ASTP recordings as far as 
the technique of transcription and instruction 
is concerned. The previous recorded language 
courses all lack this revolutionary device. With 
them, the student can only listen passively or 
he has to try and say what he hears at the same 
time the voice on the record speaks. If he wants 
to repeat what the speaker on the record says 
Without hearing the latter’s voice simultane- 
ously, he must lift the needle-arm off the record 
or stop the record completely. If he wishes the 
speaker to repeat he must use the same pro- 
cedure or he must wait and play the whole 
record over. All of this is much too laborious 
and time-wasting. It renders the pre-ASTP 
foreign language recordings of very questiona- 
ble value as a teaching tool. This applies also 
and in particular to the so-called “‘self- 
teaching” recorded language courses of the com- 
mercial variety. None of them has spaced repe- 
tition. They all rely entirely on passive listening 
and re-playing. This marks them as definitely 
obsolete as compared to any recordings that 
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employ the principle of spaced repetition. The 
absence of this feature was one of the reasons 
that caused the AS *P-courses to reject the 
existing commercial piionograph series and that 
forced them to produce their own recordings 
instead. This fact curiously and significantly 
reverses the relative position of the commercial 
and the academic phonograph courses with 
regards to their technical merits and their in- 
structional value. Until the emergence of the 
ASTP-recordings academic foreign language 
teaching definitely lagged behind the commer- 
cial kind in the use and the technical quality of 
recordings. Now the commercial courses are 
out-of-date and technically of inferior quality 
and value. There is little doubt that the com- 
mercial enterprises are aware of this situation 
and that they will probably catch-up with their 
academic competitors very soon. In conclusion 
it may be stated that the adoption or non- 
adoption of the principle of spaced repetition 
can be laid down as one of the basic criteria by 
which the value of instructional recordings in 
the foreign languages must be judged from now 
on. Any recordings that are without this feature 
are to be regarded as falling below the accepta- 
ble standards valid for qualifying them as satis- 
factory teaching aids. 

There is a second important innovation em- 
ployed for the first time in the ASTP-recordings 
which sets them apart from anything that has 
gone before in this field. In all of their record- 
ings the words and sentences spoken in the 
respective foreign languages are preceded on 
the records themselves by their English equiv- 
alents. In the following we are going to refer 
to this feature as the “principle of simultane- 
ous translation.” ‘Spaced repetition” is a term 
used in the literature about the ASTP-methods 
and in the announcements of the Spoken 
Language Series. This is not the case with 
what for want of a ready made term we have 
decided to call “simultaneous translation.”’ 
“Spaced repetition” is mentioned in the dis- 
cussions as a specific innovation, “‘simultaneous 
translation” is not. We are reasonably certain 
nevertheless, that in this case too we are in the 
presence of another “‘first” that has to be 
credited to the ASTP-recordings. In any case, 
innovation or not, the principle itself seems to 
us of sufficient importance to deserve some at- 
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tention here. It has some obvious advantages 
which greatly increase the instructional effi- 
ciency of the recordings. It allows the student to 
concentrate exclusively on listening and speak- 
ing. The necessity of diverting his attention 
from the record in order to read and identify 
the English equivalents ina printed text is com- 
pletely eliminated. In their printed form the 
ASTP-manuals and the texts of the Spoken 
Language Series use the device of giving the 
English equivalents of the material in the 
foreign language always together. They employ 
the well-known principle of ‘facing transla- 
tion.” What we have called ‘simultaneous 
translation” can be considered as a kind of 
analogy to this typographical and pedagogical 
device. It transposes on the record the ar- 
rangement used on the printed page. We are 
reminded here also of what has been called the 
“visible vocabulary.” It consists in listing on 
the same page with the text in the foreign 
language not complete translations but the 
meaning of single words. In the same way one 
could term the inclusion of the English trans- 
lations on the recordings an ‘‘audible vocabu- 
lary.” 

We stated above that the incorporation of 
simultaneous translations into the ASTP- 
recordings has received little or no attention. 
For us it ranks in importance as an innovation 
with the introduction of spaced repetition 
mainly because it seems to contain in it the 
germs of significant developments for the 
future. It is true that it may not be of great 
consequence for an instructional technique that 
still to a large extent relies upon the co-exis- 
tence of a printed text and of a parallel recording 
to be used as a supplementary aid in conjunc- 
tion with it. But let us for a moment take the 
term ‘“‘spoken” or ‘‘talking textbook” seriously 
and literally and try to visualize its latent im- 
plications. It will then become apparent that 
this principle possesses great potential value. 
It foreshadows the possibility of a type of “‘text- 
book” that is completely freed from all reliance 
upon the printed page and to which the term 
“book” could no longer be applied. This com- 
plete independence from a printed text would 
be desirable primarily of course in cases where 
the main objective would be the teaching of the 
spoken language. Under normal circumstances 
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and particularly in academic instruction this js 
never—and should never be—the final and ex. 
clusive aim. Printed versions will probably 
always have to be used for the teaching of the 


reading and writing skills without which liter. | 


acy in the foreign language can not be achieved. 
But even within these limitations the com- 
pletely spoken textbook has its place—and not 
only in the future, but today already. Since the 
experiences of the ASTP we have become cau- 
tious about using the printed versions of the 
material in the foreign language too early in 
the instructional process. Many instructors who 
have adapted the ASTP-procedures to their 
own needs in various forms and degrees follow 
the principle of “‘the ear before the eye.”’ They 
prefer to have an exclusively or partially ora! 
unit at least as an introductory phase of varying 
length before the student is allowed to refer to 
the printed form of the foreign language ma- 
terial that he has learned by ear. This is dif- 
ficult to achieve as long as the English meanings 
appear only in a text in which they are printed 
together with the foreign language elements 
either as facing translations or in the form ofa 
vocabulary of separate words. Simultaneous 
translation on the records enables the instructor 
who wishes to apply the procedure of an en- 
tirely oral introductory unit to teach for any 
desired length of time without any recourse at 
all to a printed text. 

A third and last characteristic in which the 
ASTP-recordings differ from previous practice 
lies in the fact that the conversational material 
in the foreign language presented by them is 
spoken at a normal rate of speed. Most or all of 
the recordings made before the ASTP use the 
normal speedrate only in material destined for 
relatively advanced levels. Beginning lessons 
are usually spoken very slowly. After a certain 
time they are accelerated gradually as the les- 
sons progress towards the more advanced 
stages. The ASTP-recordings methodically use 
the normal fast speech of the every-day con- 
versation in the foreign language for beginners 
and from the first lesson to the last one. The 
slow elocution of the older recordings was 
meant to insure easier aural comprehension and 
greater clarity and distinctness of the sounds 
in the foreign language. It was overlooked, 
however, that the slowed-down speech at- 
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tempted here produces an aural image that is as 
artificial and as unreal as a slow-motion se- 
quence on film. Individual sounds as well as the 
speech-melody in word-groups and_ whole 
sentences become necessarily distorted and un- 
natural when slowed down too much. Such an 
important characteristic for many languages 
as the principle of “linking” becomes practi- 
cally impossible of achievement under these 
conditions. What is gained on the one side in 
clarity and distinctness of enunciation is lost on 
the other side in naturalness and ease of normal 
speech. Artificial slow-down of speech makes it 
in the end harder for the learner to comprehend 
the native speaker. It also postpones the at- 
tainment of fluency and naturalness in speech 
for him. The principle of normal speed-rate is 
particularly important, of course, for a method 
that places its main emphasis on oral-aural 
proficiency. It does not apply for the teaching 
of the pronunciation of separate sounds or in a 
course in which reading is the main objective. 
As far as its general value is concerned, the 
principle of normal speed-rate can be consid- 
ered to be the least important one of the three 
novel features which we have found character- 
istic for the AST P-recordings. 

After having tried to determine some of the 
basic characteristics of the ASTP-recordings we 
turn now to inquiring into the influence these 
features had upon the later recordings that 
modelled themselves upon them. We pointed 
out above that the Spoken Language Series 
made available the ASTP-manuals and their 
recordings in exactly the same form in which 
they had been used originally in the ASTP- 
courses. In this form they were bound to con- 
tain many elements which were out of place in 
a normal peace-time college-classroom. Many 
of the conditions that were responsible for shap- 
ing the special techniques and approaches of 
the ASTP-programs could not be duplicated on 
the civilian campus. The next step in the de- 
velopment was therefore to change contents 
and methods of the ASTP-courses in a direction 
that would render them more suitable for use in 
4 non-military teaching and learning situation. 
Many of our colleges and universities began to 
experiment soon after the war with various 
modifications and adaptations of the ASTP- 
methods from fully “intensive” to ‘semi- 
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intensive” types in many gradations. In the 
course of these developments there occurred one 
change that benefited the recordings and tended 
to increase their importance. The native 
“guide”? who had been one of the most char- 
acteristic innovations in the techniques of the 
ASTP-courses was in a majority of cases 
dropped from the civilian classes, for a number 
of reasons which we have no time to discuss 
here. The disappearance of the rival guide left 
the recordings alone in the field as the recom- 
mended or required supplement to the teacher 
and to the printed text. They thus received a 
kind of promotion in rank and importance, by 
default, it is true, but a promotion neverthe- 
less. From a substitute for the guide they now 
became a substitute for the teacher, if necessary, 
though their main purpose was still to serve as 
a supplementary aid to both teacher and text- 
book. 

However, the most important and most 
necessary step that had to be taken in order to 
adapt the ASTP-methods to civilian needs and 
conditions was the revision of the textbooks. 
Consequently, starting in or about the year 
1946, a large number of “‘civilian adaptations” 
of the original ASTP-manuals and of their suc- 
cessors in the Spoken Language Series began to 
appear. The original texts were modified in 
various ways which we need not discuss here. 
But the most basic features of the “oral-aural 
approach” were usually conserved intact, as 
e.g. the conversational dialogues, facing trans- 
lations etc. Conserved was also the practice of 
having the printed texts accompanied by re- 
cordings, though it ceased to be invariable and 
without exceptions as had been the case in the 
Spoken Language Series and in the original 
manuals before them. Here, too, the basic 
features of the criginal transcriptions were 
usually taken over from the ASTP-models. 
But there are a number of changes which de- 
serve our attention. Most of them go in the 
direction of reducing the records in size and 
number—and, consequently, in price. The 
record-sets for the Spoken Language Series, con- 
taining the twenty-four twelve inch records 
which we mentioned above, were comparatively 
large in size, bulky, and expensive. Because of 
this they were practically out of reach for the 
average foreign language student on our college 
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and university campuses—and also for most 
individual instructors. In most cases only 
foreign language departments could be expected 
to purchase them for collective use. Under 
these conditions their value for instructional 
purposes was severely limited. They could not 
become “‘standard equipment” for students in 
this form. And they could not really claim to be 
a ‘‘spoken textbook” as it was impossible to 
place it into the hands of all students. 

The new civilian adaptations took the first 
steps towards reducing the size and the number 
of the records. It is obvious that the introduc- 
tion of spaced and double-spaced repetition 
and of simultaneous translation had in large 
measure been responsible for increasing the 
size and number of the recordings in the origi- 
nal sets. In order to achieve greater economy 
in bulk and price, something had to be sacri- 
ficed somewhere. Of the three basic features 
there was one which did not work in the direc- 
tion of greater volume: the principle of the nor- 
mal rate of speed used for the conversations. 
In fact, it was a factor that clearly worked in 
the opposite direction. It reduced size by allow- 
ing more material to be recorded in less time. 
Spaced repetition was so fundamental for the 
whole technique that it could hardly be given 
up without endangering the character and the 
success of the entire undertaking. Simultaneous 
translation, on the other hand, could easily be 
replaced by following the English text on the 
printed page while listening to the recording. 
It was therefore the one feature usually dropped 
in the interest of economy and of “stream- 
lining.” Thus the number of records in the 
new sets accompanying e.g. Conversational 
French for Beginners, by Harris and’ Lévéque, 
was reduced from twenty-four to five, their size 
from twelve to ten inches, their price from 
$50.00 to $9.60. These dimensions seem to 
have been regarded as more or less the ‘‘stand- 
ard size’’ for the new sets issued at that time. 

These civilian adaptations represent the sec- 
ond generation of descendants as far as our 
genealogical tables are concerned. But the 
progeny of the AST P-manuals does by no means 
come to an end with them. With the year 1947 
there began to appear a new crop of textbooks 
sired less directly by these granddaddies of 
them all than had been the case with the 
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civilian adaptations. In them, any explicit refer- 
ence to their military forbears is dropped usu- 
ally or given in such vague and general terms 
that it is hard to detect for an uninformed 
reader. However, their general content and 
make-up leaves no doubt as to their ancestry, 
In their mostly very lengthy introductions— 
another heritage from the ASTP-manuals— 
they give detailed instructions for appiying the 
oral-aural procedures tested in the ASTP- 
courses. They all show conversational dialogues 
in one form or another, sometimes with, some- 
times without facing translations. (In some 
cases even the authors of these new texts are 
identical with those of the civilian adapta- 
tions.) As they do no longer claim explicitly to 


be “civilian adaptations” 


it would perhaps be 
unfair to their immediate predecessors in the 
genealogical lineage to call them so. It might be 
more appropriate to call them civilian ‘‘deriva- 
tions” or “imitations” in order to distinguish 
them from the adaptations properly speak- 
ing. 

With the transition from the adaptations to 
the “imitations” there are, of course, again a 
number of changes noticeable. One change is 
most conspicuous in the printed texts: the 
amount of reading material has been increased 
markedly as compared with the civilian adap- 
tations and particularly with the original 
ASTP-manuals. It is obvious that we 
come quite a way from the original models in 
which the amount of reading material was 
negligible as compared with the conversational 
material. If we turn now to the recordings we 
notice another proof for the fact that we are at 
a farther distance from the ASTP-sources. 
There is a marked decrease in the number of 
the texts that offer parallel recordings. Among 
the texts only one shows accompanying re- 
cordings. It is Rehder and Twaddell’s German. 
But this one set in a way makes up for deficien- 
cies in the others by exhibiting certain new {ea- 
tures that make it particularly interesting for 
us. It continues and reenforces the trend 
towards a reduction in size that we found 
characteristic for the sets accompanying the 
genuine civilian adaptations. The set for Ger- 
man consists of five double-sided records of six 
and one-half inch in sizes. (It cost $3.00). In 
order to achieve such an additional drastic re- 
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duction in size further sacrifices had to be made 
concerning some of the basic features of tran- 
scription as they were inherited from the ASTP- 
recordings. There is, of course, no simultaneous 
translation. This is not surprising after what we 
stated above as to its relatively endangered 
position due to the fact that it is most easily 
replaceable by following the printed text. But 
now the tendency towards stream-lining be- 
sins for the first time to make inroads into the 
principle of spaced repetition even, which 
seemed to have been considered as sacrosanct 
so far. It is given up partially at least in this 
set. Only half of a total number of ten recorded 
conversations, i.e. the first five, have spaced 
repetition. With this reduction in size—and 
price—we reach for the first time dimensions 
and general conditions that make it possible 
for us to discern at least the outlines of what 
we conceive to be the “‘shape of things to come” 
in the field of spoken textbooks. In order to 
deserve really the name of “spoken textbooks,” 
ie. in order to acquire actually the functions 
and status that would make them comparable 
to and equivalent with traditional printed text- 
books, recordings will have to fulfill certain 
basic conditions. The first and perhaps most 
important of these conditions concerns size 
and weight. They must not excede regular 
printed texts in these respects. Voluminous, 
outsize record albums will enjoy little favor 
with the students and instructors that are 
forced to carry them around with them. A 
second major condition to be fulfilled by our 
recordings if they want to compete successfully 
with printed texts concerns their price. They 
must be made inexpensive enough to make it 
possible for them to be purchased by all the 
students in a class without that this require- 
ment be resented as too much of a financial 
burden on most of them. The recordings for 
German for the first time come very close to 
fulfilling both these requirements. They con- 
stitute therefore a decided advance on the way 
toward the real spoken textbook. 

However, these recordings are not yet the 
farthest term in the developments towards 
achieving the goal of a spoken textbook that 
can be found today. There exists one example 
of foreign language recordings that continue 
the line of progress indicated by the recordings 
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to German and that go beyond them. There 
have been published recently two small sets 
of recordings in a new series that seem to want 
to go under the general name of the ‘“‘Getting 
Around Series.”? They are Gelling Around in 
Spanish, by S. N. Trevino, and Getting Around 
in French, by Denoeu. The recordings consist of 
three double-sided records six and one-half 
inch in size. There is no separate printed text- 
book for them. They come in the form of a little 
album-booklet. Three of its pages are formed 
by the pockets that contain the records. The 
foreign language text that is reproduced on the 
records is printed on the front and back of 
these pocket-pages. Four additional conven- 
tional type pages not formed by record-pockets 
with print contain a complete vocabulary of 
the material reproduced on the records. The 
contents of the recordings in both booklets re- 
veals itself as being based word for word and 
sentence for sentence on the respective texts 
in the Spoken Language Series by the same au- 
thors and by the same publisher. They are in 
effect a kind of ‘“‘concentrate” or “‘distillate’’ 
of the original full-length texts and recordings, 
arrived at by selecting and combining a very 
limited number of various passages from these. 
The surprising fact is that in spite of their 
small size and number these recordings manage 
to conserve the two most important features of 
the ASTP-recordings, i.e. spaced repetition 
and simultaneous translation. This becomes 
still more of a feat if we add that spaced repe- 
tition in this case means again double-spaced 
repetition all through. If one wants to reduce 
the size and bulk of such recordings, one has 
obviously the choice between two possible 
alternatives. One can increase the amount of 
material which is to be transcribed upon the 
records by sacrificing all or part of the space 
and time-consuming basic features like spaced 
repetition and simultaneous translation. This 
was the choice the recordings for Rehder and 
Twaddel’s German made. Or one can reduce 
the amount of transcribed material in order to 
keep as much as possible of the basic features. 
The authors of the Getting Around Series have 
chosen this second alternative. It seems to us 
that this is a very fortunate and intelligent op- 
tion. The “instructional coefficient” of these 
new recordings has undoubtedly been greatly 
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increased by the conservation of the two most 
basic transcription techniques. 

By their obvious direct dependence upon 
the respective texts by the same authors in 
the Spoken Language Series our two little book- 
lets of recordings in the new Getting Around 
Series reveal themselves as the last lineal de- 
scendants to-date of the original ASTP-manu- 
als. With them we are in the fourth generation, 
at last. These lusty great-great-grandchildren 
are, however, of a strangely hybrid nature. In 
some respects one could nearly call them illegiti- 
mate offspring of their noble martial ancestors. 
First of all, they are evidently designed to com- 
pete to some extent with the products of the 
commercial distributors of foreign language 
recordings. As such they prove again that the 
stayed academic textbook publishers have out- 
distanced their commercial colleagues. The 
Getting Around recordings make no bones about 
the fact that they cater primarily to the tourist 
trade. Their back covers contain on the inside 
information for tourists under the heading 
“Tips for Travelers.” Technically they are 
evidently designed so that they can be used 
for individual self-instruction without a teach- 
er. This does not mean, of course, that they 
could not be used to good advantage for group 
or class-instruction also. There is a second 
aspect under which the booklets appear as being 
of a curiously mixed nature. This is their 
technical make-up. They seem to be a very suc- 
cessful cross between a record-album and a 
book. In this respect they constitute a real in- 
novation in their field, as far as we can see. 
Many record-albums had previously printed 
various kinds of comments, instructions, or 
lyrics on the inside of their front and back- 
covers. More recently other records, particu- 
larly those designed for children, had used the 
record-pockets themselves for printing words 
and lyrics on them. The device of printing on 
the record-pockets used in our booklets is ob- 
viously inspired by these practices. But the 
combination of these pockets with the conven- 
tional book-pages carrying the vocabulary that 
we find here seems new to us. It constitutes a 
striking synthesis between two distinct media 
of communication which had until now been 
completely separate. 
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In this form the two booklet-albums estab. 
lish a precedent that can be regarded as another 
basic condition for the spoken textbook of the 
future. This is the principle of the integration 
of the recorded text with its printed form int: 
one compact, portable unit. This aim can on|\ 
be achieved by incorporating the records int 
the printed book in the way the two samples 
of the Getting Around Series exemplify for the 
first time. Separate albums for recordings to 
our textbooks are as inconvenient and wil 
therefore probably be soon as obsolete as the 
outhouse and the detached garage. The main 
technical problem to be solved here is again, 
of course, that of keeping size, weight, and 
price of the new integrated units within the 
limits that are considered normal for the con- 
ventional textbooks of the silent kind. The 
solution of these problems should hardly pre- 
sent unsurmountable obstacles. 
technical possibilities in the field of micro- 
groove records and probably also in wire and 
tape-recordings which have not yet 
tapped for our purposes. The light-weight 
plastic material used as a recording medium in 
dictating machines of the Soundscriber-type is 
already as thin as paper. It could easily be used 
as the material for the “talking” pages of our 
projected spoken textbook. Besides these tech- 
nical ones there are other improvements to be 
made in the content of the recorded material 
that will help in making the spoken textbook 
more adequate for instruction. Such improve- 
ments are, e.g. the incorporation on the rec- 
ords of various kinds of “‘fixation exercises” 
for grammar and reading beyond the purely 
conversational material to which the ASTP- 
type recordings have limited themselves largely. 
We have little doubt that the developments 
toward the spoken or talking textbook will be- 
come greatly accelerated once these technical 
and textual factors have been fully explored and 
exploited. It is not impossible to foresee a time 
when the “silent” textbook in the foreign 
languages will appear as antiquated to future 
generations of learners as the silent film appears 
to ourselves already today. 
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Applied Philology 


FEW years ago, I mentioned Grimm’s 

laws in one of my classes in 19th century 
German literature. To my surprise the students 
showed such keen interest in the sound shifts 
that I complied with their request and devoted 
some time to the simpler aspects of the history 
of the German language. It has always been 
my experience that the average student would 
like to know more about his mother tongue in 
relation to other languages than is doled out to 
him in the course of the usual type of instruc- 
tion. Almost every college freshman is vaguely 
familiar with the term Indo-European, at least 
to the extent that he is able to make use of it 
in answering the question in a cross-word puz- 
zie. But when questioned in greater detail about 
the term, he will frequently come forth with 
the most amazing answers, such as Russian is 
a Germanic language, or German is a dialect 
of the French language. 

Thus, the elementary classes in any language 
commonly taught in our schools might take 
up, to advantage, the classification of the 
Indo-European languages prior to learning the 
pronunciation of a, e, i, 0, u etc. In connection 
with this it is advisable to demonstrate some 
simple aspects of the 1st sound shift such as the 
change of the tenues p, t, k in Greek and Ro- 
mance languages to the spirants f, th, h in the 
Germanic languages. A few examples should 
be shown such as pater (Latin and Greek) 
pere (French) father or Vater. The students 
always seem to be eager to supply additional 
examples for these laws. Obviously, the real- 
ization that German and English are so closely 
related encourages the learner to use, to ad- 
vantage, the knowledge of his mother tongue in 
acquiring the vocabulary of the new language. 
Of course, he must be cautioned that all these 
laws apply only to words going back to the same 
root such as Feder and feather, drei and three, 
‘rinken and drink. Many students will take 
wild guesses which frequently lead to great 
merriment. Thus, one of my hopefuls trans- 
lated the German sentence: “Sie erschrak zu 
Tode,” as: she croaked like a toad. 
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In due time the second Grimm’s law might 
be explained to the class in connection with 
examples such as waler—Wasser, make— 
machen, pepper—Pfeffer, etc. Every time I 
explained the various phases of this law in a 
casual manner, my students invariably showed 
a keen interest in its mechanics and began to 
take notes, which many of them kept in readi- 
ness for use whenever new words came up. They 
seemed to have a feeling of achievement, when 
they were able to guess a new word correctly 
from the laws of the second sound shift. 

The second Grimm’s law calls our attention 
to the division of German into low and high 
German. The instructor certainly should tell 
the students about the various German dialects. 
Only too frequently I have encountered the 
erroneous conception among my students that 
“low German” refers to low quality. They 
were surprised to learn that the terms low and 
high indicate geographical location. Reference 
to the German dialects and the Schriftsprache 
is particularly fruitful since it affords the in- 
structor the opportunity to give a brief survey 
of German history. In connection with low Ger- 
man and its close relation to English, it is 
worth while to read to the class some selections 
in “Plattdeutsch.” I found Wilhelm Busch’s 
little ‘‘Rauchphantasie’! entitled ‘“Krischan 
mit der Piepe”’ particularly well suited for this 
purpose. Verses such as 

Krischan! lat de Piepen stehn! 
Kum awer geiht he ut de Doer, 


Krigt Krischan all de Piepen her.... 
He smoekt! .. . He ligt to Bed... . etc. 


never fail to make a lasting impression, espe- 
cially when accompanied by Busch’s masterful 
drawings. 

The dialect of the former Freistaat Sachsen 
has been a constant source for anecdotes and 
jokes in Germany. Many amusing references to 
the Saxon habit of mispronouncing German 
sounds have been made by Goethe in his “‘Ge- 


1 Wilhalm Busch, Bilderpossen, Insel Biicherei No. 23, 
Leipzig. 
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spriiche mit Eckermann.’” Among other exam- 
ples, he mentions the Saxon tendency of pro- 
nouncing the #i as 7. Thus he heard a lady say to 
a gentleman during an act on the stage at 
Weimar: “Ich kenne dich zwar nicht, aber ich 
setze mein ganzes Vertrauen in den Edelmut 
deiner Ziege (Ziige).’’ Goethe continues to say 
that this mispronunciation is prevalent not 
only among actors but among learned theolo- 
gians as well. He relates the following amusing 
experience 3° 

“Als ich namlich vor einigen Jahren mich einige Zeit 
in Jena aufhielt, . . . liess sich eines Morgens ein Studiosus 
der Theologie bei mir melden. Nachdem er sich eine Weile 
mit mir ganz hiibsch unterhalten, riickte er beim Abschiede 
gegen mich mit einem Anliegen ganz eigener Art hervor. 
Er bat mich nimlich, ihm doch am nichsten Sonntage zu 
erlauben, statt meiner predigen zu diirfen. Ich merkte so- 
gleich, woher der Wind wehte, und dass der hoffnungsvolle 
Jiingling einer von denen sei, die das G und K verwechseln. 
Ich erwiderte ihm also mit aller Freundlichkeit, dass ich 
ihm in dieser Angelegenheit zwar persénlich nicht helfen 
kénne, dass er aber sicher seiner Zweck erreichen wiirde, 
wenn er die Giite haben wolle, sich an den Herrn Arch- 
diakonus Koethe zu wenden.” 


Most of our students, particularly in the east- 
ern part of the country have heard Yiddish 
spoken or have seen Yiddish papers on the news 
stands. They usually are interested to learn 
that Yiddish dates back to a Middle High 
German dialect of upper Germany transplanted 
by the Jews of that country to various parts of 
Europe and America. In its migration, Yiddish 
has acquired many terms from various other 
tongues, particularly Hebrew and_ Polish. 
Bach* mentions that Yiddish dates back to 
the 13th century. Various dialects are in exist- 
ence and, under the auspices of the Yiddish 
Scientific Institute in New York, a text entitled: 
College Yiddish,’ which is based on the standard 
language, was published in the year 1949, 

Among the German ‘‘Mundarten,” Pennsyl- 
vania German, commonly called Pennsylvania 
Dutch, must not be forgotten. This is also an 
upper German dialect spoken by the German 
immigrants in Pennsylvania, particularly in 
the counties of Lancaster, Bucks, Berks, Lehigh 
and Northhampton. These immigrants came 
from the Palatinate, Switzerland, Wiirttemberg, 
Hesse and the Alsace. Their language® resem- 
bles the dialects of the Rhenish Palatinate more 
closely than it does any others. Contrary to 
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popular opinion, Pennsylvania German is not 
spoiled German but a language with a tradition 
and a worth while literature. 

In teaching German, sooner or later the op- 
portunity will arise to point out to the students 
that most of the English words referring to 
every day terms, particularly to those of a 
concrete nature, are of Germanic origin, while 
words denoting more abstract terms are de- 
rived from old French. The students, of course, 
know about William the Conqueror, but are 
usually surprised when they learn, that the 
Normans are a Germanic tribe which has ac- 
quired a Romance language in the course of its 
migrations. Wolfgang Jungandreas? makes a 
reference to the chronicle of Robert of Glou- 
cester from the end of the 13th century, which 
throws much light on the relation of English 
and Norman French. Robert of Gloucester 
writes: 
pus com Engelond into Normandies hond 
and pe Normans ne coupe speke po bote hor owe speche, 
& speke French as hii dude atom, & hor children dude also 

teche 
So pat heiemen of pis lond pat of hor blod come 
Holdep alle pulke speche pat hii of hom nome 
Vor bote a man conne Frenss, me telp of him lute 
Ac lowe men holdep to Engliss & to hor owe speche yute 
Ich wene per ne bep in al be world contreyes none, 
pat ne holdep to her owe speche, bot Engellond one. 


(Thus came England into the hands of the Normans 

and the Normans could speak only their own speech, 

and spoke French as they did at home, and taught it also 
to their children 

So that the high men of this land who came of their blood 

all maintained such speech which they took from home 

For if a man does not speak French, one thinks little of him. 

But the low people hold to English, still to their own speech. 

I believe, there is no country in the entire world, 

That does not hold to its own speech, but England alone. 


This selection not only shows clearly that the 


2 J. P. Eckermann, Gespriéche mit Goethe in den letzten 
Jahren seines Lebens. Leipzig, 1885. 

3 J. P. Eckermann, Gespriiche mit Goethe in den lelzten 
Jahren seines Lebens. Vol. III, pp. 34-36, Leipzig 1885. 

4 Adolf Bach, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, Heidel- 
ber 1947, p. 202. 

5 Uriel Weinreich. College Yiddish. An introduction to 
Yiddish Language and to Jewish Life and Culture. Yiddish 
Scientific Institute, New York, 1949, 

® Carrol E. Reed, The Pennsylvania German dialect 
spoken in the counties of Lehigh and Berks. Seattle, 1949, 
pp. 1-2. 

7 Wolfgang Jungandreas, Geschichte der deutschen und 
der englischen Sprache, Géttingen 1949, Vol. III, p. 93. 
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English of the 13th century was more closely 
related to German than present day English 
but explains as well the dualism of Romance 
and Germanic terms in present day English. 
Expressions such as pulke=solche, ich wene 
=ich wihne sound more German than English. 

The gradual replacement of German words 
by other terms may be seen likewise by a quo- 
tation from William Caxton (15th century) 
in which he mentions: 


...and one of theym . . . cam in to an hows and axyd for 
mete, and specyally he axyd after eggys and the goode wyf 
answerde, that she coulde speke no frenshe . . . and thenne 
at laste a nother sayd that he wolde have eyren then 
the good wyf said that she understood hym wel. Loo 
what sholde a man in thyse dages now wryte, egges or eyren. 
Certainly it is harde to playse every man by cause of 
dyversite & chaunge of language.® 


This amusing passage serves also to show the 
close but changing relationship of the two 
languages. Every time the student encounters 
the German word Ei, he will associate it with 
the middle English form ey. 

When the student is confronted with the 
many synonyms for German words, particu- 
larly scientific terms where we usually have a 
German as well as a loan word derived from 
Latin or Greek such as Blu‘armut and Andmie, 
einaimen and inhalieren, heilen and kurieren, 
etc., it is well to point out that this same situa- 
tion prevails in English as well, where we have 
English and French words for the same idea 
such as end—finish, buy—purchase, heal—cure, 
deep— profound, freedom—liberty, etc. 

The average student is considerably dis- 
turbed by the German word order. It might 
comfort him somewhat if he is told that in old 
English the infinitive modifying a modal auxili- 
ary was located at the end of the clause just as 
itis in modern German. We read in old English: 
—“ic wolde at his fotun liczan.’’? i.e. “ich wollte 
zu seinen Fiissen liegen.”’ Incidentally, the in- 
volved German sentence construction with its 
many interpolated primary and_ secondary 
clauses was alien to old German. It is a heritage, 
of doubtful value, left to us by the humanists 
who introduced it from the Latin into their 
mother tongue. Adolf Bach informs us that the 
Latin sentence construction was imitated by 
the humanists, and concludes his remarks by 
Stating: “Die Folgen dieses Verhaltens ver- 
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splren wir im Deutschen, obwohl manches 
wieder riickgingig gemacht wurde, bis auf den 
heutigen Tag.’”° 

The plural ending S was introduced into the 

English language from the French. Originally 
it did not exist in English any more than it 
occurs in German words in the German lan- 
guage. Referring to the English plural in S, 
Jungandreas presents his theory of the origin 
of our word Yankee: 
In Flandern soll man den Hollinder als Jan Kees be- 
zeichnet, diesen Namen auf den Einwohner der holliand- 
ischen Kolonien in Nordamerika (vgl. New York—New 
Amsterdam) angewandt und spiter fiir den Weissen der 
Vereinigten Staaten verallgemeinert haben. Man schrieb 
Jan Kees: Jankees, anglisierte dies zu Yankees, fasste das 
-s als Pluralzeichen und formte den Singular Yankee.™ 

The foreign words as well as the loan words 
tell the history of Germany’s relation to that 
language. The loan words and loan translations 
from the English of the 18th century, for in- 
stance, refer primarily to art, literature, philos- 
ophy and parliamentary procedure such as 
Stilleben (still life), Ballade, Volkslied (popular 
song), Sprecher (speaker), Parlamentsmitglied 
(member of parliament), Debatle (debate), etc., 
while the latter English contributions to the 
German vocabulary are derived primarily from 
the fields of sports, social life, clothing and 
commerce. 

Every thinking person will be puzzled by the 
word Kater for hangover. The student will not 
understand what a hangover has to do with a 
tom cat. Upon consulting an etymological 
dictionary, we find that the word is derived 
from the student language in Leipzig. Inasmuch 
as the people in Saxony mispronounced the word 
Katarrh as Katarrh, we soon have Kater for 
Katarrh. This makes sense inasmuch as the 
symptoms of a hangover resemble those of 
catarrh. 

The word ‘‘Vatermérder” in the sense of 
winged collar serves as an excellent demonstra- 
tion for the working of the average citizen’s 
mind, who is misled by the pronunciation of a 
foreign word. In Kluge’s” etymological diction- 

8 Jungadreas, op. cil., Vol. III, p. 148. 

9 Jungandreas, of. cil., Vol. III, p. 136. 

10 Adolf Bach, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, p. 202. 

4 Jungandreas, of. cit., p. 196. 

2 F, vy. Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache, Berlin-Leipzig 1934, p. 647. 
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ary we find the following entry under the head- 
ing Vatermdérder: 


... Unter Mérder ist auf frz. assassin Schinpflisterchen 
hingewiesen. Daneben stand parasite: der Hemdkragen mit 
langen Spitzen ist in Gefahr, Suppen u.s.w. mitzuessen. 
Das frz. Wort wurde als parricide aufgefasst und dies seit 
1829 zu Vatermérder verdeutscht.... Aus dem nhd. 
stammen nnl. Vatermoorder, din. fadermorder, schwed. 
fadermordare. 


An example for a semantic change is the 
word Jeiterkeit concerning which we find in 
Jungandreas,® 


Bei letzterem Wort fehlt der spéttischironische Unterton 
noch, den es spiter erhilt. So konnte Goethe 1819 
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schreiben, das erfreuliche Ereignis der Geburt eines 
Prinzen habe allgemeine Heiterkeit verbreitet. (Friedrich 
Kainz, Klassik und Romantik Deutsche Wortgeschichte 
II, S. 205.) 


In conclusion, let it be stated that references 
to the interrelationship of the languages and 
to the laws governing these relationships as 
well as to the history of words tend to make the 
language instruction more fruitful and interest- 
ing for the student and instructor alike. 

JOHANNES NABHOLZ 

Rulgers University 


3 Jungandreas, op. cil., Vol. H, p. 86. 


NEEDED CORRECTION 


The next time you meet a critic of FL study who says, confidently, ““Why should I 
study French? The French all speak English now,” tell him politely that he doesn’t know 
what he is talking about and that he can learn the facts by reading the September 1953 
issue of Réalités. With the aid of the French Institute of Public Opinion, this leading 
magazine (100 rue de Richelieu, Paris 2) recently conducted a nation-wide survey cover- 
ing all French social classes. One of its findings: 8% of the French say that they know 


“ce 


English, 22% that they have a 
word of it. 


smattering” of it, 70% that they do not understand a 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 





If your subscription will expire with the issue of December, 1953, please send your re- 
newal NOW to the Business Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri, or to the treasurer of your local member association, in order to 


insure continued delivery of your copies of the JouRNAL. 
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Part IL]. Comparisons with PRESENT-DAY PRACTICE WITH REFERENCE TO VERBS, 
PARTICIPLES, AND ADVERBS 


Part I of this study appears in Vol. XXXVI, pages 
325-333, and Part II in Vol. XXXVII, pages 139-146. 
A list of the abbreviations used below, indicating authors 
and works cited, appears in Part I, page 327. 


VERBE 


Verbes composés.—On tolérera la suppression de 
l'apostrophe et du trait d’union dans les verbes com- 
posés. E-x.: entrouvrir, entrecroiser. 


According to this directive a compound 
verb is one whose component parts are sepa- 
rated by an apostrophe or a hyphen, and the 
intention is to reduce all such to the form illus- 
trated by s’entretenir (Aym., 26), the literal 
sense of whose component parts has been lost, 
or by s’entrechoquer, of which the opposite is 
true but which the dictionary nevertheless 
spells without a hyphen, that is, with a logic 
different from that which is displayed in the 
spelling of s’entre-tuer (Bat., 133). In new or 
unusual forms, such as entre-feuilleter (Bos., 
341), the hyphen, as compared with its omis- 
sion, appears better to serve the purposes of 
clarity. 

As regards the use of the apostrophe, the 
folérance appears to have been accepted in 
some instances (e.g., entrouvrir, Aym., 71) and 
rejected in others (e.g., entr’ouvrir, Baz., 40; 
Bos., 229; Ces., 59, 207; Mar., 232; Quef., 27, 
81). The same is true of the hyphen (e.zg., 
entrebailler, Aym., 36, 69, 71, 72; entre-biiller, 
Duh., 80). 

Trait d’union.—On tolérera l’absence de _ trait 


d’union entre le verbe et le pronom sujet placé aprés 
le verbe. Ex.: est il? 


In the works examined, such an example 
could have been classified only as a misprint. 


Différence du sujet apparent et du sujet réel.—Ex.: 
sa maladie sont des vapeurs. Il n’y a pas lieu d’enseigner 
de régles pour des constructions semblables, dont 
l'emploi ne peut étre étudié utilement que dans la lec- 
ture et l’explication des textes. C’est une question 
de style et non de grammaire, qui ne saurait figurer ni 
dans les exercices élémentaires ni dans les examens. 


I am reminded of a fable by Lamennais (1782- 
1854), who recounts the voyage of a traveler 
who found a mountain trail obstructed by a 
great rock which could not be dislodged until 
the accumulation of travelers and the thought 
of united effort accomplished the task. The 
moral of this parable, as I recall it, is worded 
as follows: 

Le voyageur, c’est l’homme; le voyage, c’est la vie; /e 

rocher, ce sont les miséres que homme rencontre a 

chaque pas sur sa route. 


However, the example provided by the com- 
mittee is such as to imply that we are not here 
concerned with the usual type of example 
treated under this caption, which has as its 
subject either impersonal i/ or the neuter pro- 
noun ce. Thus, grammarians have been able 
to demonstrate that in i pleut des balles, for 
example, the real subject can be made also the 
subject of the sentence, as in /es balles pleuvent. 
But they should have found it to be increasing- 
ly difficult to prove that ce is not thought of as 
the real subject, with the advent of construc- 
tions such as Ce n’est pas beau !a vieillesse (Def., 
190). 

Instead of constructions such as sa maladie 
sont des vapeurs, our authors prefer to use the 
plural noun as the subject, and to place the 
singular noun in the predicate. Thus, instead 
of a sentence such as C’éfail une bonne race que 
ces Germaux (Mar., 56), and despite its excellent 
and purposeful presentation of the noun on 
on which the logical stress falls, it is the plural 
noun which, with comparable introductory 
contexts, is more often made the subject of the 
sentence, e.g., Les Varignac sont une race damnée 
(Def., 36). And similarly, instead of /e moindre 
des maux sont les absences, we find les absences 
sont le moindre des maux (Quef., 58). Thus, the 
real subject and the apparent subject are gener- 
ally made to coincide; our authors do not com- 
mit the error of seeking to impress us with 
displays of impoverished syntactical sense. 
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Correspondingly, the verb may agree with 
the apparent form of the subject when it is a 
plural expression of quantity followed by a 
singular noun, as in Sept mois d’asile lui as- 
souplissaient l’échine (Baz., 99), although when 
the subject is a singular expression of quantity 
followed by a plural noun, and in certain other 
instances such as a compound action, the agree- 
ment is usually with the sense of the subject, 
as in Une foule de gens s’imaginent que le monde 
est né d@hier (Duh., 3), or in Observer et dé peindre 
sans évaluer supposerait une attitude fataliste 
(Duh., 9). 

Accord du verbe précédé de plusieurs sujets non 
unis par la conjonction et.—Si les sujets ne sont pas 
résumés par un mot indéfini tel que tout, rien, chacun, 
on tolérera toujours la construction du verbe au pluriel. 
Ex.: sa bonté, sa douceur le font admirer. 


The recommendation appears to have been 
very widely accepted in practice, with certain 
repercussions which will be noted and which the 
committee possibly did not anticipate, with 
regard to ellipsis. Examples of acceptance are 
common and the contribution to terseness of 
style is noteworthy: 

Cayrolle, Mollard lui-méme font semblant de lire (Ces., 

193); Une indifférence totale, un dégott définitif 

m’em plissaient (Mar., 102); Le pain, le feu m’avaient 

accueilli (Bos., 27); Plumée, cuisson, festin font perdre 
la matinée (Baz., 372); La neige, la pierre, le corps 
froid le regardaient partir (Ces., 171); Si le manque de 
foi, si le manque de confiance est facheux et méme 
funeste chez les servants de la médecine, l’enivrement, 
la présomption me semblent encore plus redoutables 
(Duh., 7). 


The same terse practice persists when the con- 
struction involves a relative clause: 
Son indignation adoptait cette fausse indifférence, 
cette paupiére lourde, cette politesse rétractile, ce mode 
de respiration au ralenti qui donnent une allure féline 4 
tous les encagés du monde. (Baz., 87) 


This terseness of style is contagious. Not 
infrequently it is sustained through an ellipsis 
of the verb, either of a singular form after a 
plural form, or vice versa: 

Les pices, le café, le thé célébraient la gloire des terres 

tropicales, /e vin celle des coteaux francais (Duh., 125); 

Le caoutchouc arrivait d’Indochine et d’Indonésie, les 

gommes d’Afrique; les sucres, les savons et les graisses 

de partout. (Duh., 126) 

In the above examples the sound of the singu- 
lar form of the verb does not differ from the 


sound of the plural. This fact, however, js 
apparently without significance, e.g.: 
La meilleure maniére de prouver que leur sacrifice es/ 


efficace et leurs actions fécondes, c’est de... (Duh, 
201). 


The use of /out for the purpose of summariz- 
ing is likewise common, and paralleled by the 
use of ce, ca, and cela: 


En moi, la chair, le sang, l’empire nerveux, |’esprit, 
lame, tout frémissait (Bos., 139); Dire que tout ce « 
vous voyez la..., les blés, les avoines, les arbres, . 
c’est l’homme, ses pensées, son coeur [,] ses bonnes 
mains! (Aym., 115); Delacroix, Rubens, Georges Car- 
pentier, ¢a ne compte pas! (Ces., 204); La beauté de la 
mission des institutrices, la recompense mystique de leurs 
efforts, c’était bien joli et cela préterait 4 d’étonnantes 
dictées (Quef., 241). 


In this connection it may be noted, just in pass- 
ing, that the problem of the real versus the ap- 
parent subject, and of the agreement of the 
verb, finds a very ready solution through the 
use of fout followed by an inversion, e.g.: 


Une richarde, une imbécile et une méchante femme, voila 
tout ce qu’était mademoiselle Bars. (Quef., 221) 


However, if tout is followed directly by a 
series of nouns which separate it from the verb, 
the verb may take the series of nouns as its 
subject, e.g.: 

J’étais un corps, un corps indivisible, od fot, la chair, 

l’Ame, les bois, le ciel tendre, l’odeur des écorces amiéres, 

la brise, formaient une unité vivante (Bos., 163). 


Accord du verbe précédé de plusieurs sujets au 
singulier unis par ni, comme, avec, ainsi que et autres 
locutions équivalentes.—On tolérera toujours le verbe 
au pluriel. Ex.: ni la douceur ni la force n'y peuvent rien 
ou n’y peut rien;—la santé comme la fortune demandent 
a étre ménagées ou demande a étre ménagée;—le général 
avec quelques officiers sont sorlis ou est sorti du camp;— 
le chat ainsi que le tigre sont des carnivores ou est un 
carnivore. 


Examples in which the action of one subject 
would exclude that of the other are rare, and 
the verb is in the singular, e.g., ni l’une ni 


Vautre ne se serait hasardée seule a... (Det. 
32); that is, unless the application of the prin- 
ciple of mutual exclusion is carried to the 
extreme and applied to an example such 4s 
L’une ou l’autre fin... étaient dignes de |ui 
(Baz., 392), in which the verb is in the plural 
and appropriateness, not occurrence, is con- 
cerned. 
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Except in the occasional example of obvious- 
ly mutually-exclusive subjects, the verb is 
plural. For example: 

ni Frangoise ni Gilles ne sont coupables (Def., 64); 

D’ailleurs elle ni Marceline ne s’atiardérent (Bos., 339); 

L’attente ni l’appréhension ne m/’étaient désagréables 

(Bos., 52). 

Accord du verbe quand le sujet est un mot collectif.— 
Toutes les fois que le collectif est accompagné d’un 
complément au pluriel, on tolérera l'accord du verbe 
avec le complément. Ex.: um peu de connaissances 
sufit ou su ffisent. 

The illustration shows merely an expression 
of quantity preceded by an indefinite article 
and is incompatible with the breadth of the 
recommendation. It would be inexact to say 
that the folérance has been partially accepted 
either as stated or as illustrated. Taken as a 
whole, it has been rejected. 

On the contrary, practice 
meticulously wherever collective action is the 
essential essence of the idea to be communi- 
cated, wherever the sense of the verb would be 
non-effective except in conjunction with the 
collective itself, and wherever the presence of 
aplural complement, whether partitive, generic, 
of definite, is merely incidental or perhaps even 
absent. For example: 


discriminates 


un groupe de Blémontois s’entrelenait du prix de la viande 
Aym., 26); Une mitraille de marrons s’abaitit (Ces., 14); 
Un vol en triangle de sept canards sauvages, ... ac- 
couru du large, ... vol silencieux d’oiseaux chargés de 
nouvelles (Quef., 275); une paire de gants qu’il trouvait 
ravissante ... ; une paire de gants éournait sur un socle 
de miroir (Bat., 92); la grande masse des hommes ne 
suit pas sans peine l’incessante transformation de son 
univers (Duh., 44); Devant elle, sur un coffre a grains, 
Sallongeait, par rang de taille, la collection complete des 
souliers de la famille (Quef., 265); le reste de la classe 
tient son regard fixé sur la porte (Ces., 81); Sous cette 
volte... tout un peuple sombre était assis. Ils avaient 
le regard fixe (Bat., 203); une foule endimanchée défer- 
lait dans les rues (Aym., 232); Cette foule qui se tourne 
dans une seule direction (Quef., 118); La compagnie sort 
devant la ferme. (Quef., 125) 


The use of a plural form is likewise neither a 
matter of chance nor of tolerance. It is logical 
and discriminative: 

Il me devait cinquante louis pour une paire de vaches 


que je lui ai vendues (Def., 35); une série de questions qui 
sé peuvent résumer ainsi: . . . (Duh., 35). 


Paire in une paire de vaches is used merely as 
‘1 expression of quantity, and the agreement 


shown results from the plural sense of the 
object’s antecedent. Similarly, fowle as in une 
foule de gens may be used merely as an expres- 
sion of quantity when the expression does not 
imply collective action as a unit, with the re- 
sult that the verb agrees merely with the plural 
sense of the subject because the user deals pri- 
marily with the sense (and not with the syntax 
which results from it). Latterly, /a plupart and 
la majorilé have joined une foule in this usage 
which, alone, illustrates the recommendation of 
a half-century ago. For example: 

Une foule de gens s’imaginent que... (Duh., 3); La 

plupart mutilaient Yorthographe et la syntaxe (Quef., 

50). 


Accord du verbe quand le sujet est plus d’un.— 
L’usage actuel étant de construire le verbe au singulier 
avec le sujet plus d'un, on tolérera la construction du 
verbe au singulier, méme lorsque plus d’un est suivi 
d’un complément au pluriel. Ex.: plus d'un de ces 
hommes était ou étaient a plaindre. 


Even the most patient researcher might be 
forced to conclude that plus d’un (followed by 
a verb in the singular) occurs more often in 
grammars than in any other form of literary 
practice. As for plus d’un followed by a plural 
complement, however, any con/em pleur of gram- 
mar who desires to write the verb in the plural 
will find a precedent in the works of Alfred de 
Musset. 


Accord du verbe précédé de un de ceux (une de 
celles) qui.—Dans quels cas le verbe de la proposition 
relative doit-il étre construit au pluriel, et dans quels 
cas au singulier? C'est une délicatesse de langage qu’on 
n’essayera pas d’introduire dans les exercices élémen- 
taires ni dans les examens. 


Far from constituting any properly so-called 
délicatesse de langage, the only problems which 
can possibly arise in this category can result 
only from an obvious loss of antecedent or from 
an obviously mistaken antecedent. This is not 
likely to occur among writers, nor, in case it 
does, to escape the vigilance of an editor. 


C’est, ce sont.—Comme il régne une grande diversité 
d’usage relativement 4 l'emploi régulier de c’est et de 
ce sont, et que les meilleurs auteurs ont employé c’est 
pour annoncer un substantif au pluriel ou un pronom 
de la troisiéme personne au pluriel, on tolérera dans tous 
les cas l'emploi de c’est au lieu de ce sont. Ex.: c’est ou 
ce sont des montagnes et des précipices. 


From the above I deduce that the now less 
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elegant c’est des moniagnes in Bossuet’s Oraison 
de Condé falls within the category of emploi 
régulier, and that the present-day constructions 
ce sont eux and est-ce eux? do likewise, while 
“dans tous les cas” is to be taken at its face 
value, forcing us to conclude that the committee 
failed to distinguish between two syntactically 
very different functions of the pronoun ce. 
The first of these two functions is the one 
mentioned and illustrated above. In this func- 
tion, ce has an antecedent, either expressed or 
unexpressed, and the verb commonly agrees 
with the form or the sense of a following noun, 
whose function varies from the normal to the 
adjectival. For example: 
“tout un jour d’amour” ... Ce sont les paroles mémes 
qu’il a prononcées (Aym., 72); les garcons, malgré tout, 
sont les plus forts . . . Ce sont de petits hommes (Quef., 
110); C’était de la petite espéce de femmes (Quef., 67); 
Vingt ans, a bien réfléchir, ce n’est pas grand-chose 
(Aym., 87); Alors, c’est des bonnes nouvelles? (Quef., 
211); c’était encore vacances jusqu’a demain! (Ces., 35) 









Henri Queffélec’s construction, above, may 
hardly be classed as an avoidance of c’é/atent des 
peliles femmes, but merely as an example of 
precise thinking and expression, in which the 
verb agrees with the form and the sense of the 
following noun. Agreement with the sense 
alone also occurs, as illustrated above, or in 
C’était dix heures (i.e., la dixiéme heure) (Bos., 
310), in which the sense of dix heures is quite 
different from its sense in, for example, c’é/aient 
dix heures de perdues. 

In the second of the two functions mentioned 
above, ce has no antecedent ordinarily, although 
on occasion it may have one, but only in com- 
mon with the word which it introduces. In this 
function it introduces, and serves especially 
to emphasize, the antecedent of a relative 
clause. The verb, with ce serving as its ‘“‘tem- 
porary” subject, agrees with this antecedent, 
so that the problem of agreement is hardly 
worthy of being subjected to a folérance: 























Mais si ce sont des considérations morales qui ont em- 
péché... (Def., 57); ce ne sont pas les autres qui ex- 
pliqueront les choses (Quef., 88); Ce ne sont pas ces 
pantomimes... qui donneront un sens a la souffrance 
(Bat., 72); ... simple et fidéle comme un chien; mais 
ce ne sont pas des qualités qui intéressent les gens du 
lycée (Ces., 80). 










Perhaps the futility of attempting to legis- 
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capable of applying, and even of creating, a 
sensible syntax, is nowhere better illustrated 
than in this section. 

Concordance ou correspondance des temps.— (np 
tolérera le présent du subjonctif au lieu de l’imparfait 
dans les propositions subordonnées dépendant de propo- 
sitions dont le verbe est au conditionnel. Ex.: 1 faudrait 
qu'il vienne ou qu’tl vint. 

Although Claude Augé’s grammar (op. cil., 
459) still insisted on the classical sequences, 
devoting not even a footnote to this /olérance, 
acceptance was inevitable. As_ Ferdinand 
Brunot says in La Pensée et la langue (Paris, 
Masson, 1922), ‘Ce n’est pas le temps principal 
qui améne le temps de la subordonnée, c’est 
le sens. Le chapitre de la corcordance des temps 
se résume en une ligne: I] n’y en a pas.”’ (782) 
To this we may add, as of 1950, that the sub- 
junctive has no tense: it merely presents either 
the idea of an action undertaken or to be under- 
taken, or that of a state existing or to exist, 
or else (in the “‘past’’ or compound forms) the 
idea of an action having been completed or that 
of a state having existed. 

Even so, ample and numerous remnants of 
classical practice are still to be found in literary 
style. The sequence is still common: 


Il faudrait que le rythme de ses pages fut élémentair 
(Bat., 12); La fantaisie d’Alice mériterait sans d 
qu’il s’y intéressdt (Baz., 209); Mais il s’apergoit qu’apres 
tout cela lui serait bien égal que les autres connussent |: 


secret (Ces., 84). 


it 
oute 


In fact the imperfect subjunctive form is sti 
common, even in reported conversations ani 
even in the first person singular: 


—On ne comprenait pas . . . que je n’acceptasse pas © 
devenir .. . (Def., 308); —Ce serait un peu vexant pour 
nous, si j’admettais que nous fussions réellement . .. 
(Baz., 110); —...nous désirions que vous fussi¢ 
pourvu d’un emploi (Baz., 115); Je craignais qu’e 
présence de maman ils ne s’informassent de Charles 
(Mar., 90). 


But after the conditional, and also after a past 
indicative, the present subjunctive form © 
becoming the general rule: 


Je voudrais que tu sois 1a (Bat., 181); Il serait beaucoup 
plus ennuyeux pour vous que l’on me prenne pour volt 
femme (Def., 131); Il était temps, je vois, que je viennt 
ici (Bat., 212); Mais moi, il fallait que je le dise 4 que 
qu’un (Ces., 73); elle m’a dit . . . qu’il fallait que, 
tard, j’aille le voir (Def., 26). 





late a mechanical syntax in the face of users 
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Even in the most formal text, the present or 

present perfect subjunctive form may occur in 

conjunction with a past tense: 
Tout éait prét, tragiquement, pour que maintenant la 
scene soit jouée, enfin (Bat., 98); Et méme, pour que 
Darseval ne se voie pas surpris dans cette position, ils 
reculérent jusqu’au mur (Ces., 238); Francois en descendit 
sans que je fente de la retenir (Def., 314); Avant qu’ils 
aient eu le temps de se concerter, les garcons virent des 
étincelles jaillir au ras du sol (Ces., 96). 


[his present subjunctive form is already oc- 
casionally displaced by the present conditional 
(past’s future), just as the pluperfect subjunc- 
tive is displaced by the past conditional (mood). 
For example: 
je ne croyais pas qu’elle parlirait (for parte [she had 
already gone]) (Mar., 136); —Et moi, dit-elle, je ne crois 
pas que Mme de Mallerat m’aurait conseillé (for m’etit 


consewlé) de vous accompagner a Pau. (i.e., si. . . etc.) 
(Def., 151) 


Some loss of written or visual subjunctive 
usage is occurring as the result of the substi- 
tution of the present subjunctive for the im- 
perfect subjunctive form. The process by which 
some of this loss comes about may be under- 
stood by noting that in certain cases the present 
subjunctive form is identical, not only in sound 
but in spelling, with the indicative form which 
would supplant it, e.g.: 
on craignait que nous ne manguions de chars (Bat., 
227); nous rentrions déjeuner 4 moins que nous 
nallions prendre notre repas chez Supervielle (Def., 
133). 
In such instances it would be possible for the 
user not to know what form he was using. In 
order to prove that he was using the indicative, 
it would be necessary to examine instances in 
which the sound is identical but the spelling 
different, which might show a tendency to use 
the indicative (or to think that it is used) un- 
less the subjunctive is recognizably different 
from it in sound. The following examples 
demonstrate such a tendency: 
Je ne dis pas que j’ai raison de partir, et les autres, tort 
de rester. (Bat., 73) (Compare: Je ne dis pas que ce 
soit préférable [Bat., 116]); je ne crois pas que la pensée 
ucoup de les exploiter lui éraversa jamais l’esprit (Def., 130); 
- votre on pouvait craindre que l’un des Gaigneux, en passant, 
viennt n’entendit le son (Aym., 58). 


A quel 
e, plus PARTICIPE 


_Participe présent et adjectif verbal.—II convient de 
sen tenir a la régle générale d’aprés laquelle on distingue 


le participe de l’adjectif en ce que le premier indique 
l’action, et le second I’état. II suffit que les éléves et les 
candidats fassent preuve de bon sens dans les cas 
douteux. On devra éviter avec soin les subtilités dans 
les exercices. Ex.: des sauvages vivent errant ou errants 
dans les bois. 


The distinction between action and state, 
the matter of errant or errants, and the proof 
of good sense offer a variety of problems much 
less innocent than the recommendation would 
lead one to believe. 

The form accompanied either by an object 
or by an adverbial element is simply invariable 
and appears to offer no problem to the user, 
€.g.: 

les instructions concernant \’usage de certains vaccins 

(Duh., 26); les vies immémoriales sommeillant au-dela 

des plus vieux souvenirs (Bos, 36); quelques arbres 

fuyant vers des lagunes trés mélancoliques (Bos., 65); 


Cécile... , yeux noyés, téte renversée, cheveux et bras 
pendant vers le sol (Bat., 80). 


On the other hand, compare the following 
examples in which no action is expressed: 
Adossé au mur, les bras ballants et la téte basse, il gémis- 


sait (Aym., 152); Il restait devant le tableau, bras 
pendants, bouche ouverte (Ces., 24); 


with these examples, in which there is some 
doubt that none is expressed: 
il s’affaissa les bras ballants (Def., 100); comme la lune 


montante prenait dans sa clarté une masse plus grande 
d’arbres (Bos., 167). 


Only en montani could the moon, in this last 
example, accomplish the action reported: in 
other words the adjectival form is used as the 
exact equivalent of en with the present parti- 
ciple. Used adjectivally, the present participle 
may imply either state or action, passing from 
one extreme to the other, e.g.: 

La berge était glissante (Mar., 97); Mais la disette des 

remédes ...est trés vite démoralisante (Duh., 127); 

Yimmense étendue des eaux mouvantes (Bos., 55); 


Rougissante, irritée, Geneviéve remonta chez elle (Quef., 
25). 


In the example last quoted the existence of 
accompanying action is obvious, yet the author 
chooses to present, syntactically at least, a 
state. In the following example he chooses to 
depict attitude and action together: 


le corps penché, les vétements dégouttant d’eau, ils 
tirent lentement (Quef., 82). 
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Apparently, then, an author is master of his 
present participles and his adjectives, and no 
one shall gainsay him. Occasionally an author 
chooses to express action in a case in which the 
grammarians insist on an adjective, e.g.: 


A 11 heures sonnant il y parvient enfin. (Ces., 58) 


Strictly speaking, no question of folérances 
appears to be involved in any of the above 
examples except possibly the last, so that the 
breadth of use to which the adjectival form is 
put appears to be the sole point worthy of 
note. 


Participe passé.—La régle d’accord enseignée 
actuellement a propos du participe passé construit avec 
l’auxiliaire avoir a toujours été plus ou moins contestée 
par les écrivains et par les grammairiens. Peu a peu, 
elle s'est compliquée de plus en plus; les exceptions sont 
devenues de plus en plus nombreuses, suivant la forme 
du complément qui précéde le participe, suivant que le 
méme verbe est employé au sens propre ou au sens 
figuré, suivant que d’autres verbes accompagnent le 
participe. En outre, elle tombe en désuétude. II parait 
inutile de s’obstiner 4 maintenir artificiellement une 
régle qui n'est qu'une cause d’embarras dans l'enseigne- 
ment, qui ne sert 4 rien pour le développement de 
l'intelligence, et qui rend trés difficile l'étude du fran- 
¢ais aux étrangers. 

Il n'y a rien A changer 4 la régle d’aprés laquelle le 
participe passé construit comme épithéte doit s’accorder 
avec le mot qualifié, et construit comme attribut avec 
le verbe étre ou un verbe intransitif doit s'accorder avec 
le sujet. Ex.: des fruits galés;—ils sont tombés;—elles 
sont tombées. 

Pour le participe passé construit avec l’auxiliaire 
avoir, on tolérera qu’il reste invariable dans tous les cas 
ou on prescrit aujourd'hui de le faire accorder avec le 
complément. Ex.: les livres que j'ai lu ou lus;—les fleurs 
qu'elles ont cueilli ou cueillies;—la peine que j’at pris ou 
prise. 

Pour le participe passé des verbes réfléchis, on 
tolérera aussi qu'il reste invariable dans tous les cas od 
on prescrit aujourd’hui de le faire accorder. Ex.: elles 
se sont tu ou tues;—les coups que nous nous sommes 
donné ou donnés. 


To the limit of their ability at least, our 
authors reject the recommendation. However, 
since the multiplicity of possible cases of agree- 
ment and non-agreement is extreme, only a 
few key examples are reproduced below: 


Mme Bertin les avait vus entrer (Aym., 9); Robert 
Gérane avait lu cent fois des affirmations du méme genre, 
dont s’était ri sa robuste santé paysanne (Baz., 135); 
créant la nuit plus sdrement que ne I’avait faii la seule 
obscurité (Ces., 165); a ton age, étant donné la vie 


active... que tu as ewe avant de... (Def., 66); Des 
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lecteurs frivoles...se sont imaginé que... (Duh., 


242); Noémi s’était faite belle. . . . on l’edt dite comesti- 
ble (Mar., 130); Noémi nous avait rejoints (Mar., 138): 
La rue d’Alésia fut remontée rapidement (Baz., 184) 
(note that remonter is a transitive verb in the active 
form, ds ont remonté la rue). 


Either an unintentional /olérance, or an un- 
certainty concerning the complications of the 
agreement of the past participle of faire, or a 
merely too great enthusiasm for the agreement 
of the past participle, would seem to be the 
explanation of the following cases: 


Il s’assit, glissant ses pieds sous la table avec autant de 
précaution que s’il les eit avancé vers le feu (Ces., 50): 
il verrait enfin ses semblables comme la vie les a fait 
pour la vie (Aym., 108); Il buvait 4 un mérite que la 
Providence s’était plue 4 unir au charme et A la grice 
féminine. (Mar., 131) 


ADVERBE 


Ne dans les propositions subordonnées. —L'emploi 
de cette négation dans un trés grand nombre de 
propositions subordonnées donne lieu a des rigles 
compliquées, difficiles, abusives, souvent en contradic- 
tion avec l’usage des écrivains les plus classiques. 

Sans faire de régles différentes suivant que les 
propositions dont elles dépendent sont affirmatives ou 
négatives ou interrogatives, on tolérera la suppression 
de la négation ne dans les propositions subordonnées 
dépendant de verbes ou de locutions signifiant: 

Empécher, défendre, éviter que, etc. Ex.: défendre 
qu'on vienne ou qu'on ne vienne; 

Craindre, désespérer, avoir peur, de peur que, etc. Ex.: 
de peur qu'il aille ou qu'il n'aille; 

Douter, contester, nier que, etc. Ex.: je ne doute pa 
que la chose soit vraie ou ne soit vraie; 

Il tient a peu, il ne tient pas a, il s’en faut que, etc. 
Ex.: al ne tient pas d@ moi que cela se fasse ou ne se fasse. 

On tolérera de méme la suppression de cette négation 
aprés les comparatifs et les mots indiquant une com- 
paraison: autre, autrement que, etc. Ex.: l'année a élé 
meilleure qu'on l’espérait ou qu'on ne l'espérait;—les 
résultats sont autres qu'on le croyait ou qu'on ne le croyait. 

De méme, apres les locutions d@ moins que, avant que. 
Ex.: @ moins qu'on accorde le pardon ou qu'on n'accorde 


le pardon. 


After expressions of fear ne is common anc 
its omission, comparatively speaking, is ex 
tremely rare: 


Je craignais que... ils ne s’informassent de Charles 
(Mar., 90); soit qu’elle craignit que Charles, 1a-haut, 
prit froid, soit que... (Mar., 139); j’avais peur qu’on 
ne la trompat (Def., 152); j’avais peur que ma vie 
restat un simulacre (Bat., 234); De crainte qu’il ne lu 
soit réclamé mille choses (Quef., 24); de crainte que lu, 
’étranger, leur fasse du mal (Ces., 363). 
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The same tendency is apparent after nega- 

tive expressions of doubt, but me is somewhat 

ess rarely omitted: 
je ne doute pas que vous ne réussissiez (Quef., 17); nul 
doute qu’il m’edt emprunté son sujet a sa propre 
situation (Mar., 108); je ne pouvais douter que maitre 
Dromiols l’emportat (Bos., 101); personne a Blémont 
ne doutait qu’ils fussent anglais ou américains (Aym., 
49); Il n’est pas douteux que les grands Etats modernes 
aient fait... (Duh., 21); Compare: Elle commence a 
douter [be appre/iensive] qu’au terme de la route noire 
Alexandre se blottisse (Quef., 114) 


Before a verb in the second term of a com- 
parison of inequality, ve is the rule. For exam- 
dle: 

il trouve d’abord une marche de plus qu’il ne croyait 

(Ces., 30); L’immeuble, beaucoup plus éloigné qu’il 

n’avait pensé (Aym., 120); un peu plus qu’il ne le 

fallait (Bos., 327); Balandran m’avait laissé plus seul 
que je n’étais avant sa rapide visite (Bos., 33); Sans 
doute les connaissez-vous mieux que je ne les connais 
moi-méme (Duh., 177); je saurais bien si... je suis 
capable d’étre autre que je ne suis (Bos., 136). 


fle after the above ne the committee’s recom- 
nendation says nothing. It has become, com- 
aratively speaking, extremely rare, and the 
narked decline in the use of neuter /e referring 
0 an adjective appears to be bringing about 
iso a marked decline in its use to refer to an 
ction: 


Ii me parut alors plus heureux qu’il ne/’avait jamais été 





Def., 59); elle... me témoignait ... plus d’affection 
qu’elle ne /’avait jamais fait (Mar., 54); Tout marchait 
mieux qu’elle n’avait espéré (Mar., 170). 


A moins que ne is holding its ground very 
imly, reflecting the fact that its syntax is 
wurely mechanical. Avant que, on the other 
and, and avant que ne, have become largely 
‘ifferentiated in their use, on the basis of a rea- 
oning syntax which is in no wise the result of 
itolérance. Avant que introduces an action after 
'soccurrence, that is, it refers to an action as 
laving taken place, e.g.: 

Malicroix..., qui si longtemps m’avait hanté avant 

que je vinsse dans l’ile (Bos., 136); Avant qw’ils aient eu 

le temps de se concerter, les garcons virent des étincelles 
jaillir au ras du sol (Ces., 96); Duquesnoy ... n’at- 
teignait jamais la moitié de la page avant que le gros 

Max la tournat (Ces., 160); Quelques secondes se passé- 

tent avant qu'elle parlat (Def., 258); J’ai demandé 
Francoise de Varignac en mariage avant qu’elle connit 
M. de Mallerat (Def., 209); Ces paroles stupéfiantes 
sont sorties de moi avant que j’en aie pris conscience, 
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avant que j’en aie saisi le sens (Mar., 26); Ll se passa 
encore une semaine avant quw’il me parlat d’elle (Mar., 
57); Et, avant que j’aie pu prévenir son geste, il se 
pencha sur moi (Mar., 119); Geneviéve ...se dirige 
vers la porte, mais, avant qu’elle l’ait atteinte, les deux 
femmes... commencent a dire... (Quef., 73). 


Avant que ne, on the contrary, anticipates the 
action, and may often be classed with expres- 
sions of purpose or prevention, having in some 
examples become, in the capacity of a hybrid, 
comparable, for example, to de peur que express- 
ing purpose: 


Maitre Dromiols, qui avait inventé le plus clair de 
cette Ame, tenait sans doute a s’en servir avant qu'elle 
ne se dissipat en un brouillard (Bos., 85); Nulle ombre 
ne doublait les formes; il me semblait que je voyais les 
choses avant qu’elles ne fussent créées (Bos., 138); Un 
instant avant que les yeux du professeur ne se posent 
sur lui, chacun rectifiait sa position et choisissait l’air 
qu’il voulait que Nimbus crit étre le sien (Ces., 50); 
il faut les séparer avant qu’ils n’en viennent aux coups 
(Quef., 72); Avant que l’année ne s’achéve, la guerre 
s’achévera (Quef., 272). 


Examples which are capable of being inter- 
preted as departures from the above principles 
or distinctions are extremely rare, e.g.: 


—Parfait. Nous allons faire un papier, dis-je .. . —Pas 
avant que vous sachiez la raison de cet emprunt (Def., 
269); Avant qu’on ne se fat complétement dispersé, des 
clameurs et des jurons jaillirent (Quef., 285). 


OBSERVATION 


Il conviendra, dans les examens, de ne pas compter 
comme fautes graves celles qui ne prouvent rien contre 
l’inte.ligence et le véritable savoir des candidats, mais qui 
prouvent seulement l’ignorance de quelque finesse ou de 
quelque subtilité grammaticale. Ainsi, notamment, il con- 
viendra de compter trés légtrement: 1° les fautes portant 
sur les substantifs qui changent de genre suivant qu’ils 
sont employés au sens abstrait ou au sens concret, tels que 
aide, garde, maneuvre, etc., ou qui changent légérement de 
sens en changeant de genre, tels que couple, merci, relache, 
etc.;—2° les fautes relatives au pluriel spécial de certains 
substantifs, particulitrement dans les langues techniques, 
tels que aieuls et aieux, ciels et cieux, wils et yeux, travails 
et travaux, etc.—3° les fautes relatives 4 l’emploi ou a la 
suppression de l’article ou 4 l’emploi de prépositions diffé- 
rentes devant les noms propres masculins désignant des 
pays. Ex.: aller en Danemark, en Portugal, nais aller au 
Japon, au Brésil. 


In this category, perhaps the following exam- 
ples of a multiple of ciel (sky) are worth noting: 
Pourtant je savais que le ciel était clair. Tous mes jours 


heureux les ciels sont clairs. Il y a un pacte entre le ciel 
et moi. J’entendis un avion passer trés haut (Bat., 171); 
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plus jamais les ciels ne seraient aussi purs (Bat., 219); 
Les vieilles fétes liturgiques arrivaient 4 nous, au milieu 
d’un grand mouvement de vents titdes, d’eaux jaillis- 
santes, de ciels nocturnes qui étincelaient (Bos., 336). 


* * * 


What traces of the folérances remain today? 
In the textbooks, very few. Souché’s grammar, 
cited above, mentions four, of which two have 
already been noted. They are: 

1. Dans tous les cas, les noms propres peuvent prendre 
la marque du pluriel...: les Napoléons, les Ra- 
phaéls, les Corneilles (116). 

2. On tolérera le pluriel de vingt et de cent méme lorsque 
ces mots seront suivis d’un autre adjectif numéral 
(164). 

3. L’arrété de 1901 tolére toujours la suppression de ne 
explétif (272). 

4. Le participe passé suivi d’un infinitif peut toujours 
rester invariable (290). 


Of the first and second we have noted no 
acceptance among our authors, although exam- 
ples can be found elsewhere, of slightly earlier 
date. In the third category, practice displays 
a certain amount of indifference after some ex- 
pressions, but it also shows, noticeably after 
avant que, an apparently conscious differentia- 
tion of usage. In the fourth category there is 
no evidence of acceptance (occasional examples 
can be found elsewhere), and the requirements 
of clarity are such that general acceptance 
seems improbable. 

Many minor changes in usage which have no 
direct connection with the /olérances have not 
been mentioned above. Such are, for example, 
slight semantic shifts, or new applications, which 
have crept into the use of réaliser or ignorer, 
€.g.: 

Il nous ignorait avec une sorte de mépris (Bos., 13); 

Elle Vignora. Elle ne la voyait pas (Mar., 65); 


or slight syntactical shifts, as in the use of the 
article. In the following examples, for instance, 
the article has its definite sense where we are 
accustomed to an omission, with the result 
that it parallels visually a customary use in 
the generic sense which we are accustomed to 
find used as an indication of habitual or re- 
peated occurrence: 


Je m’éveillai t6t, le samedi, le coeur serré (Mar., 128); 
Le samedi, il partit (Mar., 152). 


Use of the definite article as in the above 


N. S. BEMENT 





example, in conjunction with a past tense, is 
not, in fact, extraordinary today. Its use there 
is at least as logical as in “II partit Je 16,” 
although grammars warn us specifically con- 
cerning this point, as in Bruneau and Heulluy 
(op. cit., 195): “le dimanche se traduit par 
chaque dimanche,” which amounts to stating 
that the article customarily has its generic or 
repetitive sense when used before the name of 
a day of the week. 

One finds a related case, revolving around 
the question of the sense of the article when the 
latter is present, in the failure to distinguish 
between the generic and partitive uses of the 
noun in instances where construction requires 
omission of the article in order to make the 
sense generic, and inclusion in order to make the 
sense partitive, e.g.: 


Servez-vous de pain. Help yourself to some bread. 


The above example appears in a textbook for 
American students, published in 1950. The 
intended sense is clear, from the accompanying 
translation. Therefore, one is permitted to sur- 
mise that /e is lacking because it would take on, 
for the authors, the sense of le pain qui est li 
devant vous. Other natives, too, seem to find the 
construction normal, until asked which of these 
two sentences constitutes the corresponding 
past tense: elle s’est servie de pain or elle s’es 
servi du pain. 

In the Nouveau Petit Larousse Illustré (4231 
edition, 1947), the problem of the meaning of 
se servir, as used in the above example, is care: 
fully solved for the reader, thus: ‘‘Prendre d’u 
mets: se servir du vin.”’ The editors illustrate its 
other meaning, faire usage de, with the example 
se servir du compas, but they do not warn 
(except through the examples shown) that this 
meaning cannot be avoided merely by changing 
du to de before a partitive noun. Or can it, and 
are editors and grammarians merely attempting 
to deter linguistic change? 

Such is their customary role, and we have 
noted how little attention the éolérances of 190! 
receive in their works today. At the same time, 
there is occasional evidence that the cultured 
public still remembers the folérances, albeil 
unkindly. In Le Figaro (March 4, 1953, page 
13), a Dordrecht reader expresses a very |o\ 
opinion of them in general, and especially 0! 
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the statement that “Délice et délices sont en 
réalité deux mots différents,” which the reader 
denies, explaining that they are the same word, 
but differ in gender and number because they 
come, one from Latin delicium and the other 
from Latin deliciae. This is presumably exactly 
what the committee meant by ‘“‘different,”’ 
and the reader’s statement betrays a fine lack 
of comprehension, although the example given 
by the reader to prove his point, more nearly 
demonstrates also a semantic difference, per- 
haps contrary to his intention or knowledge 
(“Parny, ce délice,”’ écrivait trés correctement 
J.-J. Weiss, qui faisait ses plus folles délices, 
comme Faguet, des petits poétes du XVIII°® 
siécle.). 

The fact is, that the /olérances were addressed 
almost exclusively to the matter of form, that 
is, to obtaining a relaxation of the rules control- 
ling it. 

The outstanding general fact concerning 
acceptance of this projected relaxation of 
conventional rules relating to form, is that the 
native genius of the French language, still 
incessantly occupied in its constant search for 
distinctions adding to clarity and by the busi- 
ness of retaining clarity already achieved, has 
not changed in the least, even while occupied, 
latterly, with the assimilation of tremendous 
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impacts of foreign languages, especially Eng- 
lish. 

Until the language is pronounced dead, those 
who continue to create it will apparently con- 
tinue to ignore any attempt to interfere with its 
natural evolution, with whose current the 
arréié de 1901 happened to coincide in part, 
while the remainder was swept away as lightly 
as a dead leaf. 

The attempt was unique in the sense that it 
was an attempt to legislate, one might say, 
negatively, which is unusual. As an experi- 
ment, it can hardly be said to have been a 
failure, because it seems to have proved some- 
thing. One might even say that a lesson has 
been learned, and that the result is at least 
remotely connected with the current attempt 
to ascertain, by going into the streets and the 
factories of France with a tape recorder (and 
not into literary texts for a word-frequency 
count), what constitutes le frangais de base. 

But perhaps all that we have learned posi- 
tively, is that by a half-century from now, /e 

frangais de base will have changed, that it may 
contain a great many anglicisms, but that it 
will have lost none of its clarity. 


N.S. BEMENT 
University of Michigan 


CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGES TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association will be held in Detroit, April 30-May 1, 1954, with headquarters at the Park 
Shelton Hotel, Woodward Avenue at Kirby. Those planning to attend should make their 
reservations early. Dr. Clarence Wachner, Director of Language Education, Board of 
Education, Detroit, is the Local General Chairman. 

Members may send suggestions to the Nominating Committee for candidates for 
officers and members of the Executive Committee to be elected at this time, which are the 
following: President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, Delegate 
to the Executive Committee of the National Federation, and First and Second Alternate 
Delegates. Suggestions should be sent directly to the Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Professor Arthur E. Evans, Lambuth College, Jackson, Tennessee. 











HAT’S more appropriate to a meeting of 
language specialists than a talk about 
words?! The title itself may be no more than 
desperation in the face of an aggressive com- 
mittee on arrangements. But I think that I had 
in mind something about the school of experi- 
ence, and words as the tools that determine 
very largely what we make of that experience. 
A word, says Webster, is ‘‘an articulate sound 
or series of sounds which symbolizes and com- 
municates an idea; the smallest unit of speech 
taken by itself.” 

Much is summed up in that definition; for 
nothing is said of the kind of sounds, what 
language they may occur in, what ideas they 
might symbolize, or how others receive from 
them any kind of communication. A word, 
communicating anything remotely resembling 
an idea, may occur anywhere on earth where 
there are human beings, in over 2700 languages, 
and innumerable dialects, not to mention the 
many curious and unclassifiable sounds made 
by youth in extracurricular activities. There are 
thus an incalculable number of words in exist- 
ence, and an astronomical number in potential- 


ity. 
Since this is the fact, and the potentials are 
inexhaustible, one would assume that our 


schools would give major attention to words, 
to language, and to languages. We can make 
out a very strong case for the study of language 
and the phenomena of language, for without 
language there would be no civilization, no 
humanity, even. Conscious speech is man’s 
unique possession, the one thing that makes him 
human, the base of all his achievement, the deter- 
minant of his social existence. 

Words, not only in large numbers, but ex- 
pecially with reasonable agreement on what 
they refer to, are, of necessity, the very base of 
what we call civilization, as well as of educa- 
tion, that desperate enterprise to preserve 
civilization from one generation to the next. 
Put together into groups, phrases, sentences, 
paragraphs, remarks, speeches, editorials, ex- 
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positions, directives, sermons, poems, novels, 
books, sciences, philosophies, whole cultural 
summations, they determine and dictate our 
lives from birth to death, dominate our relations 
with others, our politics, our defenses of our- 
selves, our international relations. To use words 
wisely is the surest evidence of personal matur- 
ity and of social health. 

Perhaps the most tragic of developments in 
recent years is the decay of the reliability of 
words, the prostitution of language for purposes 
of deceit, trickery, betrayal, psychological mis- 
information and the corruption of public in- 
formation, the use and abuse of words for ob- 
scene and vicious purposes and the callous ex- 
ploitation of human beings, the denial of lan- 
guage as our one last tool for reliable human 
understanding and mutual good faith. Ido not 
think this historical circumstance can be over- 
looked nor should it be underestimated. Words 
are tools, yes, but the tools of our very exist- 
ence as peoples and nations. Tools, to function 
well, must be kept bright, true, and sharp. They 
must be respected as the good workman re- 
spects his tools. 

One would think, then, that language an¢ 
its many uses would constitute the major sub- 
ject of concern in our schools, from the nurser) 
on through the advanced degree. In one sense, 
language does appear as the subject of most 0! 
our school program; for all study, of whatever 
subject, is study of the symbols of communica: 
tion. But in another sense, what do we find’ 
On all sides we hear the complaint of the neg: 
lect of and the decay of language skills, the 
passing not only of Latin, but of modern la 
guage study, and even of the grammar of our 
own tongue. 

Xenoglottophobia, it has been called, the fea 
of foreign tongues; and it spreads through ow 
school system, bringing its inevitable sequel 


1 Address given before the national convention of Phi 
Sigma Iota, honor Romance Language Society, May 5, 
1952, at the University of Wyoming. W. O. Clough & 
Professor of English at Wyoming. 
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idioglottophobia, fear of one’s own tongue. He 
who speaks a modern language with even mod- 
erate fluency goes about apologetically, for fear 
of being regarded as somehow offensive to 
others, perhaps even abnormal, worse than one 
with a secret vice like crossword puzzles or 
fishing out of season. And the inevitable result 
is finally that one who manipulates his own 
tongue with some respect and care for its poten- 
tialities runs the risk of being held up, even 
among college students, as probably “queer”’ if 
not antisocial. The unexamined life is not worth 
living, said Socrates; the unexamined language, 
we might paraphrase, is not a worthy tool. 

How could this state of affairs have come 
about? Surely, never before in history, and 
perhaps in no other land, was the acquisition 
of a second language frowned upon. It could 
only have come about in a society which for 
some reason has compromised with the forces 
f obscurantism and mediocrity. Language 
study, they tell us, is too hard, beyond the 
abilities of children, of youth, even of graduate 
students. It should be postponed until later, 
later-—until it is obviously too late. But is 
language acquisition so superhumanly difficult? 
How, then, explain the fact that the first major 
intellectual achievement of the baby from one 
to six is the acquisition of language? Never in 
ne’s whole life span will one add more words, 
make more astonishing improvement in 
language than in those tender years. Why then 
must the process suddenly become too demand- 
ing for the growing child and youth of from ten 
‘to twenty? The theory is palpable nonsense. 
True, there are children who do not acquire 
language normally in their first years; they are 
customarily regarded as retarded and pitiable. 
They should not be encouraged to grow up and 
become school administrators. 

The fact is that, properly defined and pre- 
pared for, the acquisition of one foreign lan- 
guage to the point of a moderate ability to follow 
average conversation, read average newspaper 
ot simpler book material, should be taken for 
stanted of any person half through college; and 
should be made a sine qua non for anyone with 
‘ny pretensions to an advanced degree in any 
iberal field of study. I am not here stating a 
personal prejudice. I am but quoting, for exam- 
ple, Dean N. P. Hudson of the Graduate School 
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of Ohio State University, who argues that in- 
stead of the perfunctory language tests now 
given, the requirement of one language in a 
usable degree should be a prerequisite for en- 
france into any graduate school; or the conclu- 
sion of thirty-five departments of English in 
Iowa that the study of foreign languages in 
high school is as important as the study of 
English itself. 

Of all the arguments conventionally advanced 
for the education of men and women, the most 
popular is that the aim of education is the well- 
rounded man or woman, developed in as many 
potentialities as is reasonably possible. This 
sound criterion could hardly be expected to 
exclude some knowledge of other lands, other 
literatures, other languages. For every language, 
taken alone and by itself, without knowledge 
of any other, is in some degree narrow, provin- 
cial, parochial; and to know no other is to that 
degree to be provincial. With but one language 
we are stuck with our own idioms, and not even 
aware of their full meaning. What, for example, 
is the connection between idiom, idiogloltopho- 
bia, and idiocy? 

There is today an increasingly practical side 
to the acquisition of languages. In a shrinking 
world, international contacts become increas- 
ingly important and pressing, and mutual un- 
derstanding increasingly vital. Yet we continue 
to turn out university graduates, stamped with 
the approval of the sacred 190 quarter hours of 
credit and a sheepskin, and guaranteed to be 
specialists in law, journalism, political science, 
government, the sciences, commerce or high 
finance, without an elementary equipment in a 
single foreign language, and often with mediocre 
grades in freshman English. What other country 
is so ‘“‘monolithic”’ as ours, as regards language? 
A recent article in the Saturday Review in- 
dicated, for example, how difficult it is to find 
qualified foreign correspondents in sufficient 
numbers; and how great is the need for young 
Americans trained in and for the foreign service. 
Never has the State Department been so in 
need of men who can express our own national 
interests in other tongues. Plenty of clever 
foreign translators, yes; but should we be 
forced to rely forever on the dubious goodwill of 
foreign translators, while we sit by unable to 
test their reliability, or to certify that they have 
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not garbled our message in the telling? To go 
abroad diplomatically without any foreign 
languages is folly; worse, it is dangerous. 

But let us return for a moment to the little 
child and his achievement. We have said that 
his first major accomplishment, aside from the 
use of his muscles in play and activity, is 
language. And so it is. By the time he or she is 
six or seven, language acquisition is sufficient 
to keep several adults busy. The first test of the 
child as a potential human being is language. 
If he fails then, he fails all, insofar as normal 
adult participation is concerned. But fortu- 
nately he rarely fails. Few children, in my ob- 
servation, have been embittered, frustrated, 
soured, burdened or driven from the challenge 
of growing up by the supposedly insurmount- 
able difficulty of acquiring a language. And 
why have they not been ruined by this terrible 
requirement, imposed at the tender age of two 
to six? Because, actually, the acquisition of a 
language is a normal human process which be- 
gins early in the normal human animal, and in 
the human animal alone. It is that which 
distinguishes him from all other animals, and 
which leads to the suspicion that he may possess 
something beyond the reach of other animals, 
something unique in his promise. 

How foolish, how tragic, then, it would be to 
block the little learner of language in the name 
of some supposed pedagogical discovery about 
the uselessness and the difficulty of learning a 
language! There indeed would be your real 
frustration, your real hardship. Indeed, modern 
semantics and modern psychology offer con- 
vincing proofs of the frustrating effects of not 
having language, of the lack of language. That 
is the sure way to a binding sense of inadequacy 
before the school of life. I have heard young 
persons and graduate students complain of the 
difficulty of mastering a language. But I have 
yet to hear anyone, young or old, express regret 
at having learned a language, one’s own or 
another’s. The simple, blunt fact is that a per- 
son without language skills is uneducated, and 
in some sad cases, uneducable. 

Sensibly, then, every child entering high 
school should have some fair fluency with his 
native tongue, something beyond the mum- 
blings and repetitious vulgate phrases which 
pass for language; and should also have some 
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experience, however watered down or simplified, 
with what it is to hear and speak some foreign 
tongue. Take any youngster of ten to a foreign 
land and observe how quickly he will pick up 
foreign phrases, and without any fuss about it 
Entertaining and natural contacts with foreign 
language are possible for any normal child, even 
quite small children; and, quite apart from 
formal courses—though they are also possible— 
it should not be difficult to compose for children 
simple bilingual stories and activities; or to 
prepare simple bilingual films of foreign trave! 
and experience. Thus the child might at least 
come to accept foreign tcngues as quite norma! 
experiences. 

Learn by doing, says the educator, and quite 
rightly. But it would be a gross confusion to 
conclude that that means merely doing with 
the hands. Human beings do with minds, too, 
especially superior human beings; and to d 
with the mind means doing with language, 
since there is no intelligent comment on the 
world about us without the use of language and 
the symbols of language. 

We must, too, I am convinced, resist more 
steadily the growing tendency to propose “‘sub- 
stitutes,’ to allow the supposed substitution of 
one subject for another. One cannot truly sub- 
stitute one acquisition for another, when the 
need arises; and one without language is with- 
out language, whatever he may offer in the wa} 
of statistics, advertising, or advanced muscle- 
rubbing. These are another case, as the old 
French peasant said. A city visitor asked him 
about his cows. 

“Why,” he said, “do some of them have 2 
horns?” 

‘There are three cases,’’ said the old peasant 
in that logical way of the French. ‘‘Some art 
born without horns, some are dehorned, an 
some knock their horns off by fighting.” 

“And what about that one in the corner? 
the visitor asked. 

“Ah,” said the peasant. “That is a fourt! 
case. That is a horse.” 

Let language, then, be a major consideratio 
for education. Let the child learn at an ear} 
date that it is quite natural that human being! 
should speak different tongues, and that no ob 
language is more queer nor more difficult tha! 
another, if it is properly approached. Let hit 
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learn early that languages may be a delightful 
means of contact with a wholly new people, and 
with new ways of living and experiencing. Let 
him assume as natural that he will one day ex- 
tend his own small world by travel, by books, 
by languages. Actually, he will discover not 
only exciting differences, but eventually the 
basic fact that peoples are much alike, and pos- 
sess Common interests, and that here is the cor- 
rective of narrowness and intolerance. 

Such simplified and natural beginnings might 
do something to diminish the present bugaboo 
of foreign language study. At the same time, we 
cannot neglect the study of our own tongue. If 
no Latin and no foreign languages are to be 
admitted to the curriculum—and that is the 
story for an ever increasing number of our 
entering freshmen—there is the greater need 
for some equivalent examination of our own 
language in the schools, of how ideas are put 
together in English and what is the structure 
and pattern of English. 

A universal language may never be the fact. 
It would not guarantee peace if it did exist, for 
there have been civil wars and wars between 
nations with a common language; and nations 
with diverse languages have existed in peace 
and mutual respect. But even if one language 
lid prevail, there would still be a greater, not 
alesser, need to teach the monolingual student 
something of the nature of language and the 
history of his linguistic inheritance. There 
would still be the matter of the great or small 
range of vocabulary within the one language, 
and of the successful or unsuccessful mastery 
of that tool. Those who teach English have no 
illusions about how one language would erase 
all problems. Actually, it is precisely those who 
have but one language who have that one most 
inadequately. 

I would tentatively suggest, then, a very 
‘imple twofold program for teachers of lan- 
guage: (1) recognize the basic nature of lan- 
guage for all education; and (2) explore more 
thoroughly the means and techniques for 
making language acquisition an agreeable and 
useful experience, and from an earlier, not a 
later, date, 

Until some educator can prove that the loss 
f language study in our schools has been ac- 
‘ompanied by a better functional use of our 
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native tongue, or by increased efficiency in the 
workaday world of journalism, commerce or 
politics, science or international affairs, we shall 
continue to believe that language teaching is 
an essential and foundational enterprise. Much 
better waste time, as some put it, on studying 
languages, grammar, history and philosophy, 
than waste the best human resources in a short- 
sighted concentration on vocational training 
alone and competitive exploitation of incomes. 
Education is still something that happens to 
the human mind. 

There has never been a time in human history 
when local loyalties and local dialects were less 
adequate for the human predicament, more 
obstructive. We need never fear that education 
will lack a job to do. Always there is the next 
crop of little barbarians to groom into reason- 
able facsimiles of civilized human beings, and of 
larger barbarians who need persuasion to be- 
have as if they were adult. We can never begin 
too early nor relax without risk. There is a 
principle deeply engrained in American history, 
that of E pluribus unum, oneness in diversity. 
It is not, as some appear to think, Unum sine 
pluribus, one without any many. That is im- 
possible. Diversity is inevitable, and is a part of 
the charm of life, not an evil. It is a part of 
adult education to recognize and accept di- 
versity, the presence of relativity, the root of 
tolerance and flexibility, the sense of a common 
humanity amid variability. 

During the last war an American soldier oc- 
cupied with an elderly Englishman one of those 
small compartments of a British train. The 
American sat facing the other man, chewing 
gum with that regular rhythmic motion and 
bovine expression of his kind, his mouth falling 
open at intervals and his eyes fixed on the 
other’s face. The older man leaned on his cane 
and stared back. Finally he leaned over and 
tapped the American on the knee. 

“Tt’s no use, young man,” he shouted above 
the roar of the train. ‘I cahn’t understand a 
word you’re saying.” 

It would be a major tragedy for the world of 
today and tomorrow if we should lose the ability 
to understand the words other men are trying 
to say to us, 

WILSON O. CLouGH 

Universily of Wyoming 





AM speaking this morning for the Inter- 

language Teachers’ Committee of the Chi- 
cago Area.! We are glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to tell you how we are working to make 
the Chicago area foreign language conscious. 
Some of what we have to say was said in various 
papers yesterday. The main difference between 
what you heard yesterday and what you will 
hear today, is that yesterday you heard our col- 
leagues tell us what we should do, and today 
you will hear what has been done or is being 
done. This is a report on action. 


ORIGIN 

A year ago in March, the Chicago Chapter 
of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese sponsored a panel dis- 
cussion on the modern language situation at the 
elementary school, high school, and college 
levels. Out of that discussion came the organiza- 
tion of the Interlanguage Teachers’ Committee 
of the Chicago Area. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Committee is limited 
to two representatives of the recognized associ- 
ations of teachers of all the languages taught in 
Chicagoland: French, German, Greek, Italian, 
Latin, Slavic and East European Languages, 
Spanish and Portuguese. This type of organiza- 
tion insures representation, through his pro- 
fessional association, of every language teacher 
in the area. The Committee officers are a chair- 
man, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. 

We began our work while we were organizing. 
In fact, the first concrete thing we did was to 
reactivate the Chicago Chapter of the American 
Association of the Teachers of Italian on the 
basis of our need for them and for their coopera- 
tion in the tasks ahead. 


PURPOSE 


The original announced purpose of the Inter- 
language Teachers’ Committee was two-fold: to 
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increase the appreciation of the importance of 
foreign language study, and to further the study 
of languages at the elementary, high school, an 

college levels in the Chicago area. 


Our First OBJECTIVE 


The Committee agreed unanimously that ir 
order to carry out the first part of our objective 
—to increase the appreciation and the under. 
standing of the importance of foreign languag 
study—we should have to improve our publi 
relations. Language teachers have too lon: 
worked in darkness and in silence; we need t! 
spotlight and we need publicity. 

First, we decided, we must let people—our 
administrators, our colleagues, the communit! 
—know that we exist. To that end we shou! 
and announce all our 
national regional 
Chapter meetings, board and committee meet- 
ings, contests, programs, fiestas, everything— 
in all the media, proper to the occasion, at ou 
disposal, for example, the N.E.A., I.E.A. an 
associations’ the Publi 
Schools Journal, the Superintendent’s Week! 
Bulletin, the Chicago metropolitan, 
munity, and foreign language newspapers, an 
radio and television newscasts if possible. We 
in Chicago had been ignoring some of thes 
avenues of publicity. 

Our second concrete accomplishment gre 
out of this decision. Our Committee now acts & 
a clearing house for all the educational and cu: 
tural foreign language activities of the area an 
has published a spring calendar of events. We 
are also writing brief articles to be published " 
the proper journals in autumn. 

We are also talking. We have had cot 
ferences and informal conversations with Dt 
Lubera, the assistant superintendent in charg 
of high schools and colleges of the Chicas 
Public Schools, with district superintendents 


would activities— 


conventions, conferences 


journals, Chicago 


com: 


1 Paper read at the Sixth University of Kentucky Foret 
Language Conference, April 23-25, 1953. 
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high school and elementary school principals, 
and P.T.A. leaders. We report the Committee 
activities at our Chapter meetings, and urge 
our Chapter members to talk about our work 
whenever they can effectively do so. One Chap- 
ter report inspired Dr. Vigneron to arrange a 
most heartening meeting at the University of 
Chicago in February, under the auspices of the 
A.A.T.F. and the university Cercle Francais, at 
which the work of the Committee and the 
Washington conference was reported to officers 
of the university, to teachers, to prospective 
teachers, and to interested people of the com- 
munity. 

We hope next year to be able to talk to 
P.T.A. groups, women’s clubs, and _ business- 
men’s clubs. We hope to arrange for radio and 
television interviews on Board of Education 
and other local stations. 

As we work along in improving our public 
relations, people are beginning to realize that 
we language teachers not only exist, but that 
we are alive and active. We are making friends, 
leveloping good will toward ourselves and, we 
hope, toward the things we stand for. 

The subject of our publicity—apart from 
reports of our activities—is the importance of 
anguage and the need to develop language 
portunities in the schools of Chicagoland. 
We talk about the enrichment values to the 
individual (broader horizons and deeper under- 
standings); the vocational values of language 
inscience, industry, business, and government; 
the values to our nation in its participation 
through intelligent followership as well as lead- 
ership in world affairs; the values—and these 
We stress because they are peculiar to a com- 
munity like Chicago—the values to our newer 
itizens, who through the study of the language 
{their fathers or grandfathers have a renewed 
respect for their ancestry and a legitimate pride 
their heritage and their forefathers’ contribu- 
uons to American culture. We feel that similar 
values accrue in a big city like ours from study- 
ing the language of your neighbor’s father and 
ve think that the study of the various languages 
and cultures represented in Chicagoland will 
nake for better community feeling throughout 
ihe area, 

_We also raise this question in citizenship: 
How can any American evaluate our own gov- 
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ernment, our own economy, our own cultural 
heritage if he knows no other culture, no other 
economy, no other government to compare to 
ours? He must have facts to measure by and 
he must develop judgment to interpret and 
evaluate his facts. 

The Washington Conference spotlighted the 
immediate need of more Americans who know 
more about more languages. But while we are 
stressing America’s need for its role in foreign 
affairs of a citizenry educated in the languages 
and cultures of other countries, let us not forget 
another equally important aspect of American 
life today—the great surge during the past ten 
years, of interest in the Humanities: in art, 
music, theatre, literature, philosophy and re- 
ligion, and in travel. This phenomenon—called 
the “American Explosion” by Fenton B. 
Turck—gives a solid, and perhaps more en- 
during basis to plans for increased language 
study. Not only for the outside world do we 
study foreign languages, but for ourselves, for 
the enrichment of our contemporary culture, 
for the enrichment of our daily lives. 

At the moment word comes to us from other 
recent educational meetings (for example, 
those of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in Dallas and of the Adult Education 
Association in Chicago) that the one thing we 
seem to need most is education for moral and 
spiritual values. In a country like ours where 
the teaching of religion in the public schools is 
minimized, how can moral and spiritual values 
be better taught than through the study of the 
classic and modern literatures of the world? 

To summarize then, we are trying to increase 
the appreciation of the importance of foreign 
language study by improving our public rela- 
tions so that we may gain favorable hearings 
for our message, which in itself is a repetition 
with specific local and contemporary applica- 
tions of the generally accepted values of foreign 
language study to the individual, the commu- 
nity and the nation. 


Our SECOND OBJECTIVE 


Our work on the second part of our objective 
—to further the study of languages at the ele- 
mentary, high school, and college levels—has 
been considerably helped by the Washington 
Conference. 
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In Chicagoland several of the traditional 
foreign languages are being taught in some of 

the suburban and private elementary schools, 

and, according to the personal interest of the 

principal but without official support, in some 

half dozen Chicago elementary schools. 

When our Committee first brought the mat- 
ter of foreign languages in the elementary 
school to the attention of administrators in the 
Chicago Public Schools we were met with the 
usual objections: no space, no time in a crowded 
curriculum, no trained teachers, and no par- 
ticular interest in making changes. 

We must bear in mind that the present prob- 
lems in elementary education in Chicago are 
many and difficult—the problem of teacher 
shortage alone is staggering—and we must not 
expect our administrators to be fully informed 
on current developments in subject fields, or 
even when they are so informed to react to 
them as we do. Since the Washington Con- 
ference, the Committee has reported current 
trends to our administrators, at all levels, and 
has sent them the official reports of the con- 
ference. 

Some of us feel that in spite of the tremen- 
dous problems already confronting our public 
school system, this new problem will be taken 
in stride and solved because the introduction 
of foreign languages in the elementary school is 
a national trend, a national and local need, and 
inevitable—inevitable because in important 
things the Chicago Public Schools never lag 
behind. 

It looks as though we might even be a wee 
bit hopeful regarding the training of elementary 
school language teachers, because as of this 
month the Chicago Teachers College is in the 
process of a reorganization which will utilize 
the junior college program at Wright college, 
which in turn, could offer a language sequence. 
The development of this possibility which has 
already been suggested by the Committee rests 

now with the administrators. 

The administration of private schools, of 
course, is less cumbersome and slow-moving 
than that of a large city system, and so it is to 
be expected that the private schools will very 
quickly develop an elementary school language 
program. In fact, in February, less than a 
month after the Washington Conference, such 
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a program was initiated by the Dominicans 0; 
Rosary College. 

With regard to the high schools, we are trying 
to increase the interest and enrollment in lan. 
guages so that at least three, and preferably 
four years’ work may be offered in all schools 

To increase interest does not always mean t 
increase enrollment. Current restrictions limi: 
every high school student to four major sub. 
jects, except the senior who needs five 
graduate. Therefore, the Committee has se 
about gathering data in favor of a new ruling 
permitting gifted students to take five major 
subjects on the grounds that gifted students 
should be permitted either an enriched four. 
year curriculum or an accelerated curriculum 

Many principals favor the fifth major, whi 
used to be permitted in the Chicago hig 
schools, and which, by the way need not be: 
foreign language. Almost all administrator: 
seem to be in favor of an enriched program fo: 
the gifted students, but a few—in importan’ 
places, unfortunately—are afraid of the 
celerated program. 

Apropos of our objective at the college leve 
as we build up the study of foreign languages 
at the high school level, the colleges—not on) 
the three branches of the Chicago City Junie: 
College and, possibly, the Chicago Teacher 
College, but all the colleges and universities 
the area—will feel the impact of our work. 

The Committee was concerned about 
fact that the Chicago Public Schools lacked : 
foreign language curriculum. The need of or 
was generally felt and both teachers’ grou: 
and individuals had requested one. It 
probably the result of cumulative effort, bi 
the fact is that shortly after the Committee ¢s 
cussed the matter with Dr. Lubera, the sup" 
intendent named a foreign language curr 
lum committee with Dr. Elfriede Ackermann ° 
our Committee as its chairman. 

To sum up our work toward our second 
jective: we are trying to keep our administrato* 
informed regarding the trends and activities " 
the field of foreign languages; we are work’: 
toward the introduction of foreign langu 
study in the elementary schools; we have “ 
operated with the University of Chicago in“ 
first efforts to publicize the movement toward 
elementary school language program and " 
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attract teachers for the new field; we have sug- 
gested one way that a training course for 
elementary school foreign language teachers 
could be begun at once at Chicago Teachers 
College; we are working to increase the enroll- 
ment in the high school language departments 
and eventually to increase both the number of 
years of language and the number of languages 
offered at the secondary level; and we are co- 
perating with the newly appointed curriculum 
committee. 


EXPANDED OBJECTIVES 


In the course of our work we find that we are 
somewhat modifying our original statement of 
ibjectives to make it more specific. Our new 
statement appears on our Calendar of Ac- 


tivities: 


AIMS AND PURPOSES 


|. To foster understanding among all groups of people 
by an increased knowledge and use of foreign lan- 
guages in our schools. 

. To afford added opportunity for enrichment to the 
children in our schools. 

. To represent language groups at general educational 
meetings. 

. Toaid in the solution of problems of curriculum, meth- 
ods, procurement of aids and materials, and improve- 
ment of morale among teachers of foreign languages. 

5. To assist in the recruitment of teachers of foreign 
languages. 


CONCLUSION 


This seems to be a period in which the pen- 
dulum is swinging in favor of foreign languages, 
and we have now an opportunity to make 
foreign languages an integral, vital part of the 
nation’s educational program. 

The enrollments in adult classes, the unprec- 
edented success of language record companies, 
and the numerous in-service foreign language 
training programs in business, industry and 
government indicate that our former students 
did not get the language opportunities they 
now want and need. Since individuals have 
come to want languages and since industry, 
business, and government are becoming more 
and more aware of their need of American 
personnel trained to speak foreign languages, 
the burden of establishing a place in the cur- 
riculum for foreign languages should no longer 
be borne by the teachers alone. They should 
not have to work to “‘sell” languages to their 
administrators. It is now the responsibility of 
school and college administrators and boards 
of education throughout the country, to pro- 
vide an effective program of foreign language 
study to meet the ever-growing needs of the 
citizens. It is our responsibility to cooperate in 
setting up such a program and in carrying it out. 

AGATHA CAVALLO 

Wright Junior College 

Chicago 


JOINT SOCIAL HOUR AT DECEMBER MEETINGS 


Another Social Hour is scheduled this year for the Chicago meetings, which will be held 
on Monday, December 28, 5:00-7:00 p.m. in the Hotel Morrison, Headquarters for 
AATSP. As usual, the affair will be sponsored jointly by the AAT groups. 
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Last fall, at a faculty meeting in Hastings, a 
guest speaker from the Metropolitan Study 
Council talked about the work of the Council. 
He had many charts with which to illustrate 
his talk. One of them showed that from the time 
it takes fifteen 
years of growth and development before it is 
accepted as a general educational practice. We 
as faculty members were invited to “think” 


an idea is born in education 


and, following the democratic procedure en- 
couraged in education, to come up with any 
ideas we might have. What a chance! It might 
be years before anything would be done on the 
subject ... but with such an invitation here 
was the moment to suggest that foreign lan- 
guages be taught in our elementary school. 
The publicity in regard to Dr. McGrath’s 


‘confession” was readily available and could be 
offered to the administration as proof of pres- 
ent trends. 

Well ... if it was going to take fifteen years 
to establish the practice of teaching foreign 
languages in the elementary school, it seemed 
to me that we had better begin planting a few 
seeds right away. 

With this in mind I spoke to our very alert 
and enthusiastic Superintendent. His reaction 
was immediate. He called a meeting of the high 
school and elementary school principals, the 
high school foreign language teachers, and ‘‘any 
of the elementary school teachers who might be 
interested in such a project.” It all seemed to 
move as smoothly as the Hudson flows past our 
village. The high school Principal arranged for 
released time for both the Spanish teacher and 
for me to have two periods a week in the ele- 
mentary school. The elementary school Princi- 
pal arranged with four cooperating grade teach- 
ers so that we should have two twenty-minute 
periods twice a week in one division of each 
grade: third, fourth, fifth and sixth. 

When the idea was first proposed, the ele- 
mentary teachers, with a few exceptions, were 
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a little skeptical. They thought that they were §j oul 
to be called on to teach a foreign language, § Fre 
some of them had had none, or very little, and § car 
they thought: “Oh Boy! Here comes something ff det 
more!’’ However, when they learned that the Jf ‘0 
classes would be taught by regular foreign f bac 
language teachers, and the only thing expected § ‘0 t 
of them was cooperation, they were all for it. I 
In Hastings the cooperating teachers have § mer 
been most helpful. One of them is so enthusi- § 2 fe 
astic about the program that she is taking 1. 
private lessons in French and expects to got 
summer school to do more with it. The part of J 2. 
the cooperating teacher is most important. H 
can, by his attitude, make the children read) 3. 
willing and thrilled to have the opportunity o! 
learning a foreign language. He can review wit 
the class what the language teacher has taught 4. 
and can often incorporate foreign languages 11 5 
his work. Classes studying South America an: 
Europe are reminded constantly of the languag J TI 
of the people, their customs, games, songs, etc. fH 2¢s 
As a result of the experiment we are intro- J ass 
ducing French in two sections, and Spanish J “ys: 
two sections, of the fourth grade. This will is- jj Com 
clude all students in the fourth grade. The nex: @2sw: 
year we hope to teach languages in the four? You 
and fifth, and so on until students reachin shall 
high school (7th grade) will have had thre fj Bonj 
years of either French or Spanish. ~—— 
We are considering the possibility of selecting —8 
new elementary teachers who have had som a 
foreign language, or who would be willing! | 
take further training in French or Spanish. Weg “It 
are going to explore the possibility of encour: lam, 
ing elementary school teachers who must tak? "cr, 
more training to keep their teaching permits “jj “mes 
to date to take courses in foreign language phrase 
Our Superintendent is considering the plan “qj mar! 
including foreign language experience in ‘™ older 5 
pre-school orientation program for new ee "th p 
mentary teachers. At present we are working og 
"ay 






out the project one step at a time. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Parents have been most enthusiastic about 
having their children learn a foreign language. 
The elementary school principal has been be- 
sieged by calls from parents requesting that 
their children be in on the experiment. When 
parents were first informed of the plan, many 
reacted with: “Well... it’s about time!” 

So many teachers have asked about our 
foreign language experiment that I am writing 
ut a step by step account of how we started in 
French. Practically the same procedure was 
carried on in Spanish. In making this account so 
letailed I have thought that it might be of help 
to some young teacher with a good French 
background and a good accent who would like 
to teach French to young children. 

From those who have had experience in ele- 
mentary foreign language teaching we learnec 
afew principles: 

1. Make use of objects that can be seen and 

touched. 

. Create social situations within 
perience of the child. 

. Use no written material. If a child asks 
how a word is spelled give the phonetic 
spelling. 

. Use “vous.” 

5. Make full use of your imagination and re- 
peat and repeat. 

The first day the visiting language teacher 
zoes into the class and says: “‘Bonjour.”” The 
‘lass repeats it several times in unison. She then 
ays: “I am going to ask you how you are: 
Comment allez-vous?’ Now, I want you all to 
answer ‘Trés bien, merci.’ Now let’s try it. 
You are ‘Ma classe,’ and I am ‘Madame.’ I 
shall say: ‘Bonjour, ma classe,’ and you will say: 
Bonjour, madame.’ Here we go... .” 

—Bonjour, ma classe. 

—Bonjour, madame. 


—Comment allez-vous? 
—Trés bien, merci. 


the ex- 


“It would be nice if you were to ask me how 
lam, so you say: ‘Et vous?’ Now say: ‘Trés bien, 
merci, et vous?’ (repeat everything as many 
times as necessary until everyone is saying the 
phrase correctly). Now I am going to make a 
mark about the weather and because I am 
der you are going to be very polite and agree 
vith me. If I say: ‘JI fait beau’ you should 
‘gree with me and say: ‘Oui, madame, il fait 
au.’ I am now going out of the room, and 
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knock on the door and one of you will come to 
the door, open it, shake hands with me and say: 
‘Entrez, madame.’ Now let’s hear what you are 
going to say.”’ (Repeat the entire conversation. 
Go out of the room and knock on the door. 
The homeroom teacher will choose someone to 
go to the door and the entire conversation takes 
place. From now on you may add: “J] fait 
chaud” and you will hear: “Oui, madame, tl fait 
chaud,” said in a very natural fashion.) 

Every day knock at the door and upon enter- 
ing go through the same conversation with the 
child who opens the door and then with the 
whole class. Each day go up to one or two dif- 
ferent children, shake hands and engage in the 
same conversation, telling the class beforehand 
that French children are very polite and that 
they always stand up and shake hands; that the 
boys make nice deep bows (I thought I wouldn’t 
push this to the point of hand-kissing) and the 
girls curtsy. 

Then sing FRERE JACQUES which most of 
them know. (Make gestures, calling to the right 
and to the left on the words ‘‘Frére Jacques’ ; 
hands together, making a rest for the head on 
“Dormez-vous”’; pull an imaginary rope up and 
down on ‘Din, din, dong.) After the song, 
propose a game. Show a small object and send 
one child from the room. Hide the object. 
Choose a doorkeeper who will say ‘‘Entrez.”’ As 
the child comes back into the room the class 
sings FRERE JACQUES softly at first, then 
louder as the new entrant gets nearer the 
hidden object and softly as he moves away. In 
this way the class guides the player to find the 
object. 

If you work fast, and you must in order to 
hold the pupils’ attention, this first lesson 
should be over in twenty minutes. Don’t drag it 
out. Make your presence a short treat and 
leave with a big “Au revoir.” In general, each 
lesson should be made up of some conversation, 
a song and a game. 

The fourth-grade teacher says that the 
French lessons have not only been a stimulus to 
do better regular work but they have also hada 
great effect on the manners of her class. They 
may be noisy and quarrel with each other and 
then comes the knock at the door....Ah!... 
the French lesson! Each one is so very polite 
with a “Oui, madame,” “Bonjour, madame,” 
many bows, curtsies and sweet smiles. Then, 
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says she, after the French lesson they are back 
at it hooting and pushing each other around. 

The second day, take to the class a list of 
French names. Explain that their fathers and 
mothers chose their present name but here is a 
chance to choose their own French name. This 
is a thrilling moment and it may be necessary to 
leave the list with the homeroom teacher for 
such important decisions are no* easily arrived 
at. If there is a child who can make up his mind 
right away ... possibly a Jane who is willing 
now to become Jeanne, say to her: “Je m’ap- 
pelle Mme Gessler. Comment vous appeles-vous?” 
You will get the answer “Je m’appelle Jeanne.” 
Now add: “Oh Jeanne, je suis heureuse de faire 
volre connaissance.”’ Always shake hands when 
the student tells his name. From now on add: 
“Je m’appelle Mme G. Comment vous appelez- 
vous?”’ to the daily conversation as you enter 
the room. 

After the first two lessons speak only French 
... Stick to it... insist upon it. 

Start counting . .. the first day from one to 
five and from one to ten the next day. Use your 
fingers to show what you are talking about. 
Give such problems as “‘deux et deux font... .”’ 
Hands will go up to tell you the answer. Have 


the students repeat the problem every time 
before giving the answer. It is a good idea to 
give problems for two or three minutes each 
day for the first few weeks. Give subtraction 


problems as “dix moins cing font...” etc., etc. 

As soon as the students are sure of their 
numbers from one to ten, ask ten students to 
stand in a line. Have them count off so that 
each one has a number. Explain that their 
teacher Mlle. S. has lost her handkerchief and 
that you are accusing one of them of taking it, 
saying: “Mlle. S. a perdu son mouchoir. C'est 
numéro cing.” As the number is called the 
student who is number “cing” must say 
quickly: “Oh non, madame, pas moi, madame, 
cest quatre.’ Number “quatre”? must say 
quickly: “Oh non, madame, pas moi, madame, 
c’est dix,” etc. When the person bearing the 
number fails to respond immediately he must 
take his seat. Then each one who is standing 
above him must change his number to the next 
smaller number and the game continues until all 
but the last two have been “caught.” (No stu- 
dent may call the number that has called him.) 

The song NAPOLEON AVAIT CINQ 


CENTS SOLDATS in CHANTONS (every. 
one clapping hands in unison as a syllable js 
omitted) is a grand song for the second or third 
lesson. Later this song may be sung as the class 
parades around the room. 

Take to class either colored pencils or colored 
blocks. Show each color and have the class re- 
peat the words: “‘rouge, bleu, vert, orange, jaune, 
violet, blanc, noir.’’ Hold up the colors and ask 
the students to name them. Now play a game. 
Put the pencils behind your back, eliminate one, 
and then show the remaining pencils to the class 
saying: “Quelle est la couleur qui me manque?” 
Get the answer: “‘C’est bleu,” etc. This is a good 
game of observation. 

Normally, at this point one would teach the 
objects in the classroom, clothing, etc. Inas- 
much as this was an experiment with us, it was 
important to “sell” the idea to the parents, 
administrators and members of the Board of 
Education. For this reason we worked for some- 
thing that would be “showable,”’ something 
that could be incorporated in an assembly pro- 
gram. If your needs are similar some of the 
following suggestions may help. 

Point to the various parts of the body and 
repeat phrase by phrase: 

Voict ma téte, et mes cheveux, 

Ma figure et mes yeux. 

Voici mon nez, voici ma bouche; 

Regarde mon menton que je touche. 

Voici ma main, voici mes doigts, 

Je sais les compter: un, deux, trots. 


If the students have something to touch they 
have no difficulty in learning to name it. A good 
game is to say: “Jacques dit: ‘Touchez la téte.’” 
The class will repeat: “‘Je touche la téte.’’ The 
teacher says: “Jacques dit: ‘Touchez le nez’,” 
the class: ‘‘ ‘Je touche le nez.’’”’ However, if the 
teacher says: “‘Touchez la bouche” and Jacques 
has not been mentioned in the command, the 
class will say “Je ne touche pas la bouche.” ii 
someone forgets and touches a part of his body 
when Jacques has not ordered it, he must sil 
down and the game is continued until everyone 
is caught or ad exhaustion. 

The songs ALOUETTE and SAVEZ-VOUS 
PLANTER LES CHOUX? fit in nicely here. 
Another song which is excellent for beginners is 
CHEVALIERS DE LA TABLE RONDE: 
Even the slower students come in enthusiast: 
cally with a big “out, oui, oui!” 
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The use of an auto-harp is a wonderful aid 
in teaching folk songs to children. This thirty- 
seven-string instrument (like a zither) is a 
joy because it does not require any special 
knowledge, training or practice to play. One 
holds the instrument on the lap, pushes a but- 
ton with the left hand and rolls out unbeliev- 
ably beautiful chords with the right. It saves 
the teacher a great deal of energy. 

Take to your class a tablecloth, three knives, 
forks, spoons, napkins, glasses and_ plates. 
After greeting the class, shaking hands with 
several individuals as usual, say: ‘‘Voici la 
fable” (the class repeats). “Voici la nappe”’ 


Spread it on the table). “Voici une assiette.”’ 


repeat). ‘Voici une assiette pour maman, 
wici une assielle pour papa, voici une assiette 
pour moi.”’ Continue with “Voici une fourcheite 
pour maman, voici une fourchette pour papa, 
wici une fourchetle pour moi.” Do the same 
with une cuiller, un couteau, un verre, une ser- 
vielle, etc. After the table is set, call on differ- 
ent students saying: ‘‘Montrez-moi la table,” etc. 
Finally several students will be able to set the 
table all alone, or two may set it alternating: 
“Voici un verre pour maman,” etc., and the 
other student says: “Voici une serviette pour 
maman,” etc. 

The publicity on the table-setting lesson was 
just what we wanted. All the children went 
home and lustily set the table a la frangaise for 
admiring family and friends... or recited the 
little verse pointing to the various parts of 
the body. 

For another game-type lesson, paint a pic- 
ture of a house on a large stiff card, on another 
4 door, on the third a key, on the fourth a 
woman wearing a hat with a flower on it. The 
next card shows the hat, the next the flower, 
the next a garden and the last card shows a 
rabbit. As you show the first card say: ‘‘Votci la 
maison.” (The class repeats.) 

“Voici la maison.” (The class repeats.) 

Voici la maison. 

Voici la porte de la maison. 

Voici la clef qui ouvre la porte de la maison. 

Voici la dame qui tourne la clef qui ouvre la porte de la 

maison. 

Voici le chapeau de la dame qui tourne la clef, etc. 

Voici la fleur qui est sur le chapeau de la dame, etc. 

Voici la jardin on pousse la fleur qui est sur... etc. 

Voici la lapin qui habite le jardin on pousse la fleur qui 

est sur le chapeau de la dame qui tourne la clef qui ouvre 
la porte de la maison. 


Give a card to each of eight pupils. Have them 
form a line in front of the class. Each one is 
to tell the story of his card. (Here, naturally, 
you will have to “temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb” and give the better students the last 
few cards.) 

In showing these cards you will have a good 
chance to talk about the gender of words. “All 
French words are either girl words or boy words. 
If it isa boy word you will say ‘le’ as le chapeau, 
le jardin, etc. If a girl word you will say ‘la’ 
asladame, etc.” Line upall the cards on the chalk 
tray and ask the gender of each word. 

A rhyme that is fun is: 


Une poule sur un mur 

Qui picote du pain dur, 
Picoti, picota, 

Léve la queue et puis s’en val 


The students in couples face each other and do 
the following: 


Une poule (clap thighs twice) 

sur (clap both hands together) 

un mur (clap both hands against partner’s hands) 

Qui picote du pain dur (repeat as above) 

Picoti (clap hands on Pi. On ti clap right hand against 
partner’s left hand) 

Picota (clap hands on Pi, on fa clap left hand against 
partner’s left hand) 

Léve la queue (clap thighs twice) 

et puis (clap hands) 

s’en va. (clap both hands against partner’s two hands). 


There are many games, plays, songs, etc., 
available for use after the first several lessons. 
The Cleveland Plan (mimeographed sheets 
which give a day by day lesson plan as worked 
out by a group of Cleveland teachers) is an 
excellent aid. This may be obtained by sending 
$1.50 for it to the Board of Education, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. Each teacher will want to adapt 
this material to his own group’s level and in- 
terest. 

The important step is the first... get 
started. Use your imagination and you can 
overcome all problems with enthusiasm. Re- 
member the words of Dr. McGrath: “An im- 
perfect success will be better than a perfect 
failure.” 


(Mrs. C. F.) EL1IzABETH GESSLER 
Hastings on Hudson High School 
Hastings on Hudson, N.Y. 


S. L. P. ann E. v. E. 
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FADC FRENCH RELEASES 

Franco-American Distribution Center, 972- 
Fifth Ave., has announced the following films, 
all black and white, with French narration and 
available on subscription: La unit des temps 
(20 min.), La cité ardente (20 min.), Paysage 
du silence (18 min.), Fecondité (10 min.), 
L’Aventure d’un litre de lait (20 min.), La 
montre (20 min.), Pays du Magnan (20 min.), 
Royaune des jouets (20 min.), Abbayes et 
monastaires (20 min.), Bourdelle (25 min.), Les 
arts de feu (10 min.), French sculpture in the 
Middle Ages (10 min.), L’Ecole des Barbizon 
(30 min.), La provence de Cezanne (20 min.), 
L’Affaire Manet (20 min.), Utrillo (40 min.), 
Guignol et Barbarin (20 min.), A L’Assau de la 
Tour Eiffel (20 min.), Le Velay (20 min.), 
Versaille-Palais du soleil (18 min.), Un peu de 
Bourgogne (22 min.), En passant pas la Lor- 
raine (30 min.), Vielles places de Paris (20 
min.), Sel de la Terre (25 min.), L’Or du Rhone 
(25 min.), L’Elysee (20 min.). 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY FRENCH FILM 
Le Hout de Cagnes, 10 min. both B&W and 
Color for rent and sale. Narration is in French. 
Presents views of Cagnes and the daily activi- 
ties of its people. Paced for second year high 
school or first year college French. (Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan.) 


IMMORTAL BIZET 


Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
18, has just put on the market a 20 min. black 
and white film on the life of George Bizet. 
Sells for $80 and rental is $5. Filmed and 
dramatized against actual backgrounds in 
Paris, Arles, and Italy with selections from 
Bizet’s most important works performed by the 
Concerts du Conservatoire, France’s leading 
orchestra. 


EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS 
Grass Roots Ambassadors, 1952, 30 min. 
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Color. Free-Loan. On International Youth Ex. 
change; pictured working in Europe and United 
States (Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Tractor Divi- 


sion, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin). 
New GERMAN FILMS 
The Angels of Dinkelsbuhl, 1951, 18 min 


Rental $3. Produced by British Foundatior 
Pictures. In the German province of Bavaria i 
Dinkelsbuhl, a charming town which still re. 
tains its air of the middle ages in its cobble 
stoned streets, walls, turrets and quaint archi 
tecture. This film shows the Thanksgivin; 


Festival when the townsfolk enact their famou 
“Children’s play,” depicting how the childre: 
saved the town from razing by the Swedisi 
Army during the Thirty Years’ War (Fleet 
wood Films, Inc., 10 Fiske Place, Mount Ve: 
non, New York). Kameradschaft, 1 hour and |: 
min. duration. Apply for rental (Trans- Work 
Films, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4). Ge: 
man dialog with English titles. Directed } 
G. W. Pabst; stars Ernst Busch and Elizabet: 
Wendt. Oberamergau, 1951, sale $50, rent 
$3. A visit to this city in Bavaria in Sout! 
Germany which is the scene of the passion pla} 
Includes scenes of the theater, the performer 
a tour of the city and a trip to nearby village¢ 
Mittenburg (Fleetwood Films). Romantic Rati 
enburg, 1951, 18 min. Sale, $50, rental $3. Pr 
duced by British Foundation Pictures. ‘Ever 
year at festival time, the townspeople « 
Rothenburg, lovely medieval city in the Ge 
man province of Bavaria, enact their trac: 
tional history. Visiting this city, we see, 0° 
only the city, but also the traditional costumé 
and customs as portrayed in the Shephert! 
Dance and scenes from the festival pla 
(Fleetwood Films). Salsburg, 1952, 18 min. Sa! 

$97.50. “Gothic and Baroque gem of 
Austrian Alps. Birthplace of Wolfgang Am 
deus Mozart. Captures the atmosphere of 1 

composer’s time. Symphonic Mozart scot 

(Gateway Productions, 1859 Powell St., S# 

Francisco). 
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Two FEATURE LENGTH GERMAN FILMS 


Somewhere in Berlin, 1947, 77 min. Apply for 
rental. Directed by Gerhard Lamprecht. Eng- 
lish subtitles. A poignant and touching story of 
children and their lives in the aftermath of war 
(Brandon Films, 200 West 57th St., N. Y. 19). 
Vienna Melodies, 80 min. (1947). A comedy 
with some melodies by Strauss, Schubert and 
Mozart about twin sisters separated for years, 
and reunited by the men they meet while 
studying voice in Vienna. English titles 
(Brandon Films). 


NEW FILMS ON ITALY 

City that Lives, 1952, 17 min. Rental $7. 
Shows paintings, sculpture and architectural 
masterpieces in Florence, especially the works 
of Michelangelo, Cellini, Rafael and Bruneles- 
chi. (Hoffberg Productions, Inc., 620 Ninth 
Ave., New York 18.) Italy, New and Old. 9 min. 
Apply for lease. A Teaching Film Custodians, 
production (25 W. 43rd St., New York 18). It 
contrasts life in an Italian mountain village 
with that of Venice. Neapolitan interlude, 1951, 
18 min. Rental, $3. “‘The beauty and historic 
background of churches beautifully preserved 
ina teeming metropolis; the primitive villages 


| of the countryside, the picturesque coast, the 


splendor of Mt. Vesuvius and the ruins of Pom- 
peli.” (Fleetwood Films, 10 Fiske Place, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.) Venice. Queen of the Adriatic, 
1952. Color, 1 reel. Sale, $100. Full color pho- 
tography and animated maps and drawings. 
Story of the rise to power and wealth of Venice; 
its decline with the coming of new trade routes, 
its survival as a thriving and impressive city 
through adaptation of new conditions. An En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica film. 


Last MINUTE FRENCH RELEASES 


Une Riviere de France—Le Lot. 15 min. 
Construction of modern electrical dams. Sen- 
liers et Rives, 10 min. L’Isle Adam in Ile de 
France, on the Oise River. Landmarks con- 
nected with La Fontaine, Balzac, Corot, Van 
Gogh, Daumier, Mozart, the Comtesse de 
Segur. Douceur Angevine, 20 min. Regional 
study. Architectural treasures and their his- 
tories; present-day occupations and pleasures. 
Nos Cousins des Iles, 30 min. Travelogue. The 
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anglo-norman islands, where British subjects 
speak French. These four films available from 


Franco-American Audiovisual Distribution 


Center (address above). 


FILMING OF ““AMAYA”’ IN SPAIN 


Cifesa (Madrid) is engaged at this moment 
in the filming of Amaya, o Los vascos en el siglo 
VIII, based on the novel of Navarro Villoslada, 
directed by Luis Marquina, and _ starring 
Susana Cabales, Julio Pefia, and José Bédalo 
Moran. 


Fitms ON MExIco 


People of Oaxaca, 22 min. Color and B&W. 
Produced by Simmel-Meservey, distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Wilmette, Illinois). 
The story of the isthmus people of Mexico who 
built the buildings of Mitis and Monte Alban, 
and their progress in our modern world. Maya 
are People, color and B&W, and distributed by 
EB Films, as above. A documentary of the 
little-known men of the Lacadon tribe of an- 
cient Maya civilization. Contrasts the glory of 
the past civilization with the abjectness of 
their primitive life and suggests a parallel to all 
of mankind’s activities. Primitive adventure, 
1952, 28 min. Sale $115, rental $10. The story 
of Joe Woods, a young Los Angeles adventurer, 
who spent six weeks in the jungles of Mexico 
and Guatemala with the nearly extinct tribe of 
Lacandone Indians (Educator Films, 7934 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal.). 
Screen Magazine $11 (Mexico Electrification), 
in “This is the United Nations” series. Sale 
$32.50, rent $2.50, (United Nations, Film 
Division, N. Y.). 


GUATEMALA TELLS A NEw STORY 


No. 10 of Screen Magazine, distributed by 
United Nations, as above. No. 10 also contains 
“Palestine Refugees,” (United Nations, Film 
Division, N. Y.). 


NEW HonDUwURAS PICTURE 


To be released in the near future by Willard 
Pictures, Inc., 45 W. 45th St., New York 19, 
is a new color film dealing with the life and 
agricultural aspects of this tiny Central Ameri- 
can republic. 
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Le texte original d’un essai (I, 8) 


Dans une intéressante note,! A. Eckhardt a étudié le 
chapitre I, 8 des Essais; ila, apparemment, consulté ‘le texte 
vulgaire’ des Essais (édition de 1595), ou une édition comme 
celle de Villey (Alcan: Paris, 1922-23), I, 36-37, qu’il a, 
d’ailleurs, mal lue, au lieu de se servir de |’édition originale 
ou de la précieuse réimpression donnée par R. Dezeimeris 
et H. Barckhausen (Bordeaux 1870-1873), I, 18-19. Eck- 
hardt a dit, en effet: ‘Faison remarquer d’abord que, dans 
la premitre édition, le texte de ce chapitre se composait 
uniquement des deux alinéas que nous lisons aussi dans 
l’édition vulgate des Essais, mais sans les quatre citations 
Jatines, dont l’auteur crut devoir ensuite entrelarder son 
morceau.’ Or, le texte original contenait déja deux de ces 
quatre citations comme l’indique, d’ailleurs, Villey; mais 
celui-ci n’a pas imprimé le mot comme qui si lit dans le 
passage suivant de la premiére édition: 

mais ie trouue, comme 


vanam sem per dant otia meniem, 
que, au rebours,... 


Remarquons aussi la variante de 1582 signalée par 
Dezeimeris et Barckhausen: variam pour vanam. Mais, ce 
qui nous parait digne d’étre souligné, c’est que ce chapitre 
a été extrémement peu retouché par Montaigne qui n’a 
fait qu’y ajouter deux citations latines dans I’édition de 
1588, et je ne vois pas, dans ce chapitre, ‘la préface primi- 
tive des Essais’ (tronquée ou non). Je n’y lis que des ré. 
flexions sur l’oisiveté, illustrées par un exemple tiré de |a 
propre expérience de Montaigne. Je ne crois pas pouvoir 
accepter l’hypothése de Eckhardt qui supposait que ‘Mon- 
taigne avait songé a éditer ses Essats, bien avant la date oj 
il s’y est décidé vraiment et qu’il en avait méme écrit la 
préface.’ Si, ‘en ce qui concerne le texte, il y a un grand 
intérét A distinguer, les uns des autres, les apports suc- 
cessifs de 1580, 1582, 1588, 1592-1595 et ceux de |’exem- 
plaire de Bordezux,” peut-étre pourra-t-on croire qu"‘il ne 
peut étre question d’une évolution de [la] pensée [de Mon- 
taigne].’ 

MARCEL FRANGON 

Harvard University 


Carnegie Corporation Grant for Harvard University 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has recently 
awarded a grant of $33,000 to Harvard University for a 
two-year study of aptitude for learning foreign languages. 
This research will be conducted by Professor John B. 
Carroll of Harvard’s Graduate School of Education, and 
will seek to determine the role of abilities and motivational 
factors in successful language study and to devise tests and 
other instruments which will be valid for predicting suc- 
cess. It is planned to work with a wide range of age-groups 
—children, adolescents, and adults—and in different types 
of instructional programs, including not only the more 


traditional types of courses but also those where oral-aura 
skill is emphasized. The possibility that the traits that are 
required for success depend upon the particular language 
being learned will also be investigated. Persons who may 
be able to make available groups of students for testing at 
their institutions (preferably located in the East) are in- 
vited to communicate with Dr. Carroll at 13 Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. Information 1s 
especially desired on programs of foreign language teaching 
in elementary schools. 


Rockefeller Foundation Grant for M.I.T. 


A grant of $19,300 from the Rockefeller Foundation, an- 
nounced last night by John E. Burchard, Dean of the 
M.I.T. School of Humanities and Social Studies, will make 
possible a unique experimental program to present in a 
foreign language the two-year basic courses in history and 
literature at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Beginning next fall, up to ten students entering M.I.T. 
with complete high school preparation in French may 
choose to study the first year’s program in ancient, me- 
dieval, and renaissance history and literature in the French 
language, from French source materials. 

In 1954-55, during their sophomore year, these students 


will continue their studies in French of more recent politi- 
cal, philosophic, and cultural concepts; and a larger group 
of up to twenty-five qualified freshmen will begin the first 
year of the two-year program. 

The result, according to Professor William N. Locke, 
head of the M.I.T. Department of Modern Languages, 
“‘will be the first program in the United States, so far as we 
know, in which the French language can be studied against 


1 La Préface Primitive des Essais, Bibliothégue d’Hw 
manisme et Renaissance, IX, (1947), 160-163. 
2 Essais, 6d Armaingaud (Paris, 1924) I, vi. 
3 [bid., p. 150. 
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the wide background of a full cultural curriculum. We will 
provide a course of unusually high intellectual maturity to 
challenge the especially qualified of our entering students,” 
he says. 

Dean Burchard, in announcing the Rockefeller grant 
which makes possible this new program of teaching in the 
M.LT. School of Humanities and Social Studies, notes that 
foreign language study has been weakened in many Ameri- 


Dr. Abraham I. Katsh Honored 


The first annual British Abraham medallion for the year 
1952 was awarded to Dr. Abraham I. Katsh, professor of 
Education at New York University, during the annual 
conference of the National Association of Professors of 
Hebrew in American Colleges and Universities at the Union 
Theological Seminary. 


The Teaching of Languages in the Elementary Schools 


Papers presented at the Sixth University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference, in the section dealing with 
the Teaching of Languages in the Elementary Schools, 


Research Committee Seeks Information 


A newly created committee of Spanish V, MLA, wishes 
to receive titles of works in progress in the literature 
of Spain of the XX century. Indicate if it is article or book 


Workshop in Audio-Visual Techniques at Purdue 


Thirty-three teachers from thirteen states and Canada 
attended Purdue’s second annual workshop in Audio- 
Visual Techniques and Devices, offered June 22—July 3. 
Eight languages and all levels of teaching were represented, 
from elementary grades to graduate and_ professional 
schools. 

The two-week, full time workshop, yielding two credits 


NOTICES 


Prospective advertisers in the Modern Language Journal should write to the Business 
Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


Articles for the Modern Language Journal and books for reviewing should be sent to the 
Managing Editor, Professor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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can colleges and universities under the increasing pressures 
of specialization. “These demands are especially great in 
professional schools such as M.I.T.,” Dean Burchard says, 
“and the new program has particular significance to us at 
M.I.T. because it combines foreign language study with 
subjects already required in all our professional curricula. 
Thus it makes possible an extension of foreign language 
study without a sacrifice of professional course content.” 


Dr. Katsh, retiring as president of the organization after 
serving in that position for two years, was cited for his 
outstanding contribution to the advancement of Hebrew 
learning in American colleges and universities. Dr. Katsh is 
assistant editor of the ALJ, in charge of Hebrew. 


have been published by the University of Kentucky Li- 
brary. The titles of these papers can be found in MLJ, 
April, p. 150. 


and possible date of completion or publication. Send mate- 
rial to Professor José Sanchez, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Illinois. 


in the Graduate School of Purdue University, was in 
charge of Professor Earl S. Randall, assisted by L. D. 
Miller of the Purdue Audio-Visual Center and by Elton 
Hocking of the Department of Modern Languages. It is 
expected that the workshop will be offered for a third time 
next summer. 











Meetings 





SEs —_ 


NFMLTA—President’s Report 


Colleagues of the Executive Committee of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations: 

The entire efforts of your President this past year have 
been devoted to an endeavor to cooperate with the other 
officers of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations in the task of arresting the tendency 
to minimize the study of modern foreign languages in our 
schools. 

We have been ready at all times to cooperate with 
Secretary Parker of the MLA in launching the Modern 
Language Association Study of this problem. My impres- 
sion continues to be that the NFMLTA is bound to play a 
still more important role in the future than it has in the 
past if we are actually to increase the number of American 
students who know well one or more foreign languages and 
cultures. Our long experience as a Federation has fa- 
miliarized us with most of the problems connected with the 
teaching of foreign languages. 

All of us in the National Federation rejoice that after a 
quarter of a century of apparent neglect the MLA is at 
last to return to an original interest in good language teach- 
ing without which the products of research can not find an 
intelligent consuming and supporting body of readers. 

Many college administrators moreover, I can assure 
you, will be pleased indeed that they can now receive from 
MLA and its Rockefeller Project authoritative information 
on the history and scope of foreign language teaching. This 
pleasure I shall happily share with my colleagues at the 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges in Los 
Angeles next week. So many hard things have been said 
about the responsibility of educational administrators for 
the declines in our field that one can not help but wonder 
whether long indifference within our profession to teaching 
problems, especially among some of our leaders, has not 
also been a serious reason for our lamentable lack of lin- 
guistic and cultural preparedness for our duties to our 
country in the present East-West struggle. 

Sharing with you lively satisfaction that our elder sister, 
MLA, has been converted, I can only hope that this con- 
version will take. We desire no miracles, though this conver- 
sion of the MLA seems to us life members of the MLA 
some kind of miracle. We want, and may now get, long- 
ranged, steady, and broadly-based planning. 

On the other hand, the present MLA efforts will come to 
naught if we don’t pitch in on behalf of the large number of 
Associations that we represent; the AATG, the AATF, the 
AATI, the AATSP, the AATEEL, and the regional Associ- 


ations of the Central States, Pennsylvania, New York 
State, the Middle States, New England, and New Jersey, 


representing the largest body of teachers. We federate 


teachers have a job to do for United States classrooms 


which nobody else can do. 

Our capital is the devoted, sacrificial lives of mam 
thousands of working classroom teachers who are the in- 
fantry of the present offensive. The MLA has prestige and 
may well produce spectacular early raids against thos 
who would deny the American student of foreign language 
equal opportunities in the great crusade against the indi 
ference and downright hostility to languages of a sector 
the American public, lay and professional. But it will be th 
ground forces of the foreign language classroom teachers 
our NFMLTA groups, who will conquer inch by inch th 
bloody ridges of public and professional indifference. We 
have borne the burden and heat of the struggle for years 
We are pedagogical veterans, and we realize fully that the 
MLA brings in strong reinforcement that is most welcome 

To the memory of our honored predecessors in the 
leadership of the NFMLTA and the MLJ, to Bagster 
Collins and Algernon Coleman, and the rest, let us, the 
present Executive Committee, here and now dedicate our 
selves to the effective struggle against public indifference 
to languages, indifference which has almost proved the 
undoing of our whole Defense Program. 

One great pleasure of your President has been to vist 
the language classes of both the United States Naval anc 
Military Academies. There I witnessed a high level 0! 
language instruction, due to devoted teachers and to tht 
certain knowledge of these young Americans that foreign 
languages can help to win victories and can save lives 
Here in these boys I saw the real motivation of languagé 
study. 

In conclusion, let our officers lead with redoubled vigot 
in the effort to organize more regional affiliates for the 
NFMLTA, and obtain more individual members for thes 
Associations. We can more effectively cooperate with tht 
MLA by strengthening ourselves. Next week I shall tty 
personally on the spot to encourage a rebirth of the Paciit 
Coast Modern Language Teachers Association. If we @ 
promote organization in the areas to which our commit: 
ments take us, we shall soon see lights around the bend. 

I close with thanks to our federated Associations {0t 
their help and cooperation this past year. 

ARTHUR P. CoLeMAN, President 
Boston, December 30, 1952 
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The first major gathering of American and Canadian 
specialists in Slavic literatures, linguistics, and folklores 
took place in Ann Arbor, Michigan, Saturday, June 27, 
through Monday, June 29, 1953. The conference was 
held under the joint sponsorship of the Slavic departments 
of four American Universities: California (Berkeley), Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, and Michigan. The sponsors in planning 
the conference envisaged a gathering of something in the 
neighborhood of fifteen to twenty persons who would re- 
port on and have an opportunity for a full discussion of 
their current research, and who could discuss and consider 
what problems appear to require most immediately the 
efforts of North American Slavicists. However, invitations 
were sent to all the more important departments of Slavic 
studies in the United States, inviting the participation of 
their staffs in the conference. 

The response was both unexpected and gratifying. The 
requests for time to read reports on current research quickly 
made it evident that the conference could not be conducted 
as informally as had originally been planned and that the 
time allotted to each paper and each discussion period 
would have to be observed with reasonable strictness. 
Moreover, it was now necessary to lengthen the sessions to 
approximately three hours each and to hold three sessions 
a day throughout the three-day period of meetings. 

The papers read according to category were the follow- 
ing: 

A.GENERAL Topics: “The Present State of Slavic 
Studies,” by Professor Waclaw Lednicki (California); 
“Crucial Questions of Comparative Slavic Studies,” by 
Professor Roman Jakobson (Harvard); ‘Traditional and 
Novel Ways of Teaching Slavic Subjects,” by Professor 
Michael Karpovich (Harvard); “Slavic Studies at George- 
town University,” by Professor Ruth Hirsch (Georgetown) ; 
“Research of the Russian Academy of Science,’’ by Dr. 
M. A. Polteratzky (Monterey); “Slavic Literary Studies in 
France,” by Professor Dmitri Stremooukhoff (Lille); and 
“Slavic Linguistic Studies in Europe,” by Professor Cor- 
nelius Schooneveld (Leiden). 

B. Russtan Linouistics: “Mechanical Translation of 
Russian,” by Professor Kenneth Harper (U.C.L.A.); 
“Quantitative Analysis of Communist Russian Speech,” 
by Professor Nicholas Vakar (Wheaton); “Accent Vacilla- 
tion in the Russian Past Tense,” by Professor Oleg Mas- 
lenikov (California) ; “Functions of the Nominative Case in 
Contemporary Literary Russian,” by Professor James Fer- 
tell (Michigan); “Parts of Speech in Russian,” by Professor 
Cornelius Schooneveld (Leiden). 

C. Russian Literature: “Soncharov’s Voyage of the 
Pallada,” by Professor Andrei Lobanov-Rostovsky (Michi- 
gan); “Boris Sajcev, Poet in Prose,” by Professor Leonid 
Strakhovsky (Toronto); “The Ban on Negative Characters 
in Soviet Literature,” by Professor Ivar Spector (Washing- 
ton); “Spirit of the New Soviet Middle Class,” by Mrs. 
Vera Dunham (Wayne); “Writings of the Early Old Be- 
levers,” by Dr. Serge Zenkovsky (Indiana); “Literary 
Cross Currents in the 1860’s; and the Reception of Keskov’s 
Nekuda,” by Mr. Hugh McLean (Harvard); and “Hans 
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Holbein and Claude Lorrain in the World of Dostoevsky,” 
by Professor Dmitri Stremooukhoff (Lille). 
D. Forktore: ‘Survival of Pagan Practices in Polish 
Folklore,” by Dr. S. Sluszka (Fordham); “The Jugoslav 
Origin of the Albanian Epic Deseterac,” by Dr. Stavro 
Skendi (Toronto); “Polyphony in Slavic Folksongs,’’ by 
Mr. William Rudy (Wayne); and “Significance of Har- 
vard’s Milton Parry Collection in Folk Epic Studies,” by 
Professor Albert Lord (Harvard). 
E. THe Liprary OF ConGress’ SLAvIC COLLECTION: 
“Speeches,” by Dr. Sergius Yakobson, Mr. R. Smits, and 
Mr. W. Welsh. 
F. Stavic Lincuistics: “Problem of the Polish 
Phonemes,” by Professor Zbigniew Folejewski (Wisconsin) ; 
“Position of Baltic with Relation to Slavic and German,” 
by Professor Alfred Senn (Pennsylvania) ; “Church Slavonic 
Studies—Recent Works and Current Problems,” by Pro- 
fessor Horace Lunt (Harvard); “The History of Literary 
Language and Historical Grammar,” by Mr. George 
Shevelov (Harvard). 
G. COMPARATIVE AND WEsT Stravic LITERATURE: 
“‘Problems of the Comparative History of Slavic Literature 
with Reference to Russian Romanticism,” by Dr. Dmitri 
Cizevsky (Harvard); ‘Lyric Poems of Slowacki,” by Pro- 
fessor Manfred Kridl (Columbia) ; ‘‘Mickiewicz’s Sonnets,” 
by Dr. Wiktor Weintraub (Harvard); “The Romantic 
Imagination; Theme and Variation,” by Professor Eumund 
Ordon (Wayne); and “The Russian Bible Society’s Balkan 
Adventure,” by Professor James Clark (Indiana). 
H. Tue Harvarp Project: “Problems and Results of 
the Harvard Research Work on the Description and 
Analysis of Contemporary Standard Russian,” by Professor 
Roman Jacobson (Harvard). 
To summarize, thirteen papers were devoted to common 
and comparative Slavic problems, twelve to Russian, five 
to Polish, three to South Slavic, one preponderantly to 
Ukrainian, and one to old Church Slavic. It is unfortunate 
that no papers were offered in Czech or Slovak. 
The scholarly level of the papers was almost without ex- 
ception extremely high. The discussions were lively, intel- 
ligent and helpful. Despite the mental and physical strenu- 
ousness of three days of minimally interrupted session, 
the attendance remained high throughout. 
Members of the following colleges, universities, and re- 
search centers attended the meetings: 
European: Leiden—1, Lille—1, Strasbourg—1; 
Canadian: British Columbia—1, Toronto—2; 
American: California (Berkeley) —2, Colorado—1, Co- 
lumbia—1, Dartmouth—1, Duke—1, Fordham—2, 
Georgetown—2, George Washington—1, Harvard 
—9, Illinois—1, Indiana—4, Michigan—20, Mon- 
terey—1, North Carolina—1, Northeastern—1, Penn- 
sylvania—1, Stanford—1i, South Carolina—1, 
U.C.L.A.—1, Washington (Seattle)—1, Wayne—5, 
Wheaton—1, Wisconsin—2, Ypsilanti Normal—1; 
Research Centers: Library of Congress—3, Mid- 
European Studies Center—1. 

The negative features of the conference were the sole 
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fault of the writer, and hence he feels free to note them. 
In the first place, the schedule was much too crowded. 
Constant attendance at the meetings was exhausting. In 
the second place, the proportion of discussion time to read- 
ing time remained much too low despite reasonably careful 


planning. 
The participants almost to a man expressed their satis- 


faction in the conference and indicated a wish to see such 
conferences repeated annually or biennially. The biennia| 
plan seems, at present, to be the one likely to be followed 
Harvard University has issued an invitation to hold the 
second conference in Cambridge in 1955. 
JAMES FERRELL 
University of Michigan 


Fifth Annual Poetry Reading Recital 


The Fifth Annual Poetry Reading Recital sponsored by@Tamara Shirely, Alsen Barnard, Larry Gearhart, Mike 


the Michigan State Normal College of Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
May 16, 1953, brought to the campus more than 200 stu- 
dents of French and Spanish from thirteen high schools of 
southern Michigan. The morning program consisted of 
readings in French and Spanish given by representatives 
from the different high schools. The quality of the reading 
was exceptionally good and was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
large audience. At the end of the program, readings of 
Spanish poetry were given by Mr. Francisco Villegas of the 
Normal College faculty. The second part of the program 
was held in the afternoon. Each school presented for the 
entertainment of the others a skit (often original), dance or 
musica! numbers. The originality and talent displayed by 
the students plus their gaiety and spontaneity provided a 
delightful program. The program was ended with short 
playlets given by the college students for the entertainment 
of the visitors. Refreshments and a social hour ended the 
day. The participating schools with the names of the 
teachers and students that contributed to the program are: 
Algonac, Miss Marian Opel, Marlene Bonieki; Berkley, 
Miss Dolores Rodriguez, Marcy Fodell, Carol Meyers; 
Bloomfield Hills, Mr. Dean La Rue, Marjorie Jacobs, 
Carol Wild, Gretchen Raeder, Anne Hammond, Katherine 
Hall; Clinton, Mr. Walter Cieslak, Joyce Bohnenstiehl, Ted 
Roumell; Charlotte, Miss Dorothy Hughes, Joline McLane, 


Richard Allen, Barbara Watson, James McLaughlin, 


McLane; Detroit Chadsey, Miss Hazel O’Donovan, Em. 
milia Papash, Mary Ann Cygan; Detroit Cooley, Miss Clara 
Jean Leith, Wendy Van Dusen, Betty Lou Anderson; 
Detroit Northwestern, Mr. Max Novitz, Bernard Tyres, 
Beatrice Austin, Barbara Wells, Elizabeth Hemingway, 
Mary Sammutt, Joe Battle, Janet Stanborough, Walter 
Scott, Artis Pennick; Detroit Southwestern, Mr. William 
Derragon, Anita Barrera, Josephine Arredondo; Farming. 
ton, Mrs. Alice Fernandez, Clara Hanson, Sandra De Mar 
co, Patricia Barkus, Joan Egner, Sylvia Gazely, Daniel 
Burnett, Lenore Gildemeister, Ann Redner, 
Vehovec, Marta Segura; Pontiac, Mrs. Helen Anderson, 
Mr. Neil Gray, John Moreau, Lois Blanchard, Peggy 
Thompson, Sally Sebastian, James Stephens, Charles 
Hunt, William Bryant, Margaret Smith; Wayne, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Naas, Barbara Van Arsdale, Janet Wisely, Juanita 
Hively, Don Bozarth, Bob Riggs, Marilyn Vogt, Valli 
Moore, Joan Johnson, Sue Andrews, Sharon Ballou, 
Bonnie Chamberlain, Carol Lamb, Anne Odell, Charles 
Werdehoff, Steve Kendall, Wilodene Armstrong, Mary Ann 
Bailey, Pat Leighton, Nancy Brennan; Royal Oak, Mrs 
Anna Rowe, Helen Johnson, Dick Coleman. 

Miss Doyne Wolfe and Mr. Henry Owens of the college 
department were in charge of arrangements for the day, 
As in previous years, the meeting was a great success. 

EVELYN VAN EENENAAM 


Norma 
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SAULNIER, V. L., Les élégies de Clément Marol. 
Paris: Société d’Edition d’Enseignement 
Supérieur, 1952. 


This is an interesting and well-documented study of a 
genre Which was introduced in France by Marot: “Par son 
recueil de 1534, Marot créait l’élégie francais.” Saulnier 
quotes some pleasant lines of the first elegy of Marot; but, 
outside of these, there are very few passages of the elegies 
which can retain our attention. Clearly, the important and 
great works of Marot are not to be found in this kind of 
poem. Saulnier tries to interest his readers by telling them 
about the ‘‘roman d’amour’”’ of the poet. Nothing seems to 
me more insipid than the vague hypotheses which have 
been put forward in order to discover which woman 
Clément Marot was fond of. Saulnier has a chapter entitled 
“Elle et lui”; another: “‘Peines d’amour perdues.” He 
speaks about the amorous experiences of Marot, about 
Anne d’Alengon. He retains, from Abel Lefranc’s study, 
this identification of Anne. Let us turn toward other prob- 
lems. He mentions the “cinq point en amours,” without 
juoting J. Hutton’s very interesting paper on that topic 
MLN {1942}, 657-660), and I should like to point out 
another instance of the same theme in Francesco Colon- 
na’s Poli phili Hy pnerotomachia (reprinted in London, 1904, 
fol. e iv ro & vo): “io me chiamo Aphea. Et questa che porte 
li buxuli...e nominata Osfressia ...Orassia .. . Achoe 
.». Guessia” (cf. Le Songe de Poliphile, tr. p. Cl. Popelin 
Paris, 1883], I, 124-125 and the translation by J. Martin 
and J. Gohorry, publ. by B. Guégan [Paris, 1926], p. 44). 
In this work, Polia is said to achieve, by her presence with 
the other young ladies, the perfect number six. In Maurice 
Scéve’s Délie (diz. 14), we find only four “points,” for the 
fifth is hardly to be expected in this poem. We might even 
see there only three points, for ouyr and parler correspond 
to devis. Let us also say that the so-called discovery of 
Laira’s tomb is not the important event of that year 
1533); but what is of great consequence is the new orienta- 
tion of Francis the First’s politics (cf. “Notes sur l’his- 
toire du sonnet en France.” Jtalica, XXIX [1952], 121- 
128). Besides, let us recall that B. Weinberg has raised 
great doubts about the editing of the Roman de la Rose by 
Marot, and I do not see that one is justified in affirming, as 
ifit were a matter of fact, that Marot was the editor of 
that work (p. 90). I think he was not; but, in any case, one 
must remain uncertain about the solution of that problem. 
Finally, one wonders whether the poets of the XVIth cen- 
‘ury will continue to be treated as if they were romantics. 

MARCEL FRANGON 

Harvard University 


MAUGER, M. G., Cours de langue et de civilisa- 
‘ton frangaises a l’usage des étrangers. Avec la 





collaboration de J. Lamaison et de M.-A. 
Hameau. Librairie Hachette, Paris, 1953, 
pp. xi + 229. Collection publiée sous le pa- 
tronage de L’Alliance Frangaise. 


There have always been and doubtless always will be 
some teachers who wish to use an all-French method in 
their classes. For them the supply of texts is somewhat 
limited, but a new one, prepared by professors at the 
Paris school of the Alliance Frangaise and published under 
its patronage, has recently been made available. Although 
evidently not prepared with the problems of the schools 
and teachers of the United States in mind, it could, with 
some adaptations, be used here with excellent results. I shall 
try to describe it briefly in this review. 

After an “avertissement” (pp. vii-xi) giving many use- 
ful suggestions to the potential teacher, the French 
alphabet, and the international phonetic alphabet, we come 
to the text proper, consisting of sixty-five lessons, plus 
many “revisions,” usually after every four or five lessons, 
many “dictées,” and various other teaching devices. These 
lessons break into two “degrés’’; the first of these is further 
subdivided into two parts. The first part, entitled ““Lecons 
de base’’—(one through fourteen)—provides basic grammar 
and essential everyday and environmental vocabulary in 
order to give the student a certain facility with the lan- 
guage. The second part (lessons fifteen through twenty- 
five) of the first degree is called ‘““Au Canada, avec la famille 
Vincent.’ Here grammatical material and vocabulary are 
added, as we become acquainted with the Vincent family of 
Montréal, Canada: their home, daily life, schools, etc., and 
their preparations for a long trip to France, where Mr. 
Vincent will be correspondent for a Montréal newspaper for 
a long period of time. Here, of course, we get much useful 
vocabulary of a highly practical nature, as well as having 
much more grammar taught in the same manner as in the 
preceding part. This ends the “premier degré.” 

The ‘“‘deuxiéme degré,”’ called ‘‘La famille Vincent arrive 
en France,” is not subdivided, and contains the remaining 
forty lessons, which add useful vocabulary and teach more 
grammar while describing the active life of the family 
upon and after its arrival in France—meals, hotels, work, 
the home, stores, sports, travel, country and city life, etc. 
The grammar is carried up to the subjunctive, and the plan 
of “revision et variétés’” mentioned earlier is continued 
throughout the entire book. There are numerous “docu- 
ments’? (pp. 185-201) of a cultural nature, a map of France, 
dozens of handsome illustrations of all sorts, each with a 
paragraph, brief legend in French, two pages of songs with 
music, and five pages of poems. Useful “Tableaux de 
Grammaire’? (pp. 210-223) and a grammatical index (pp. 
224-229) complete the book. It has hundreds of illustrations 
for teaching vocabulary as well as various others. These 
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add greatly to the book’s usefulness and teachability. 

The new grammar principles are all printed in boxes and 
in heavy type, as is likewise done with most vocabulary. 
Dozens of exercises of all sorts are given or suggested, but 
great liberty is left to the teacher, who must use his own 
ingenuity and skill in using the book. I see no reason why 
this book could not be used with great success in this 
country, even though, as I stated earlier, certain adaptions 
and explanations would have to be made, as in the case of 
the use of the metric system. 

The authors tell us that a series of these books is in 
preparation. If they are done with the skill and care which 
mark the first one, all teachers who want to use an all- 
French method would certainly now have texts that would 
give excellent results and still allow wide range for indi- 
viduality and class difference. 

Wm. Marion MILLER 

Miami University 


PascaL, Roy, The German Siurm und Drang. 
The Philosophical Library, New York, 1953, 
pp. 347. Price, $4.75. 

Although the poetry of the young Goethe is universally 
known and appreciated, although we find increasing refer- 
ence to Herder as one of the most important precursors of 
19th century evolutionary thought, the movement with 
which these men were identified in the early stages of their 
careers, the Sturm und Drang, is still too widely considered 
little more than a short-lived revolt against formalism, a 
cacaphonous entr’acte between rationalism and classicism. 

While such an orientation is unfortunate rather than 
crucial in the case of students whose primary focus is on 
the classical production of Goethe and Schiller, it is a serious 
defect in the case of students of modern comparative 
literature. For the Sturm und Drang, although consider- 
ably stimulated by the social humanism of England and 
France, transcended this influence to such a degree that it 
became not just another 18th century movement against 
obtuse traditionalism but developed into a powerful and 
unique surge which, with its impassioned concept of man as 
a dynamic entity, effectively introduced Renaissance vital- 
ism into the North European scene and thereby achieved a 
character that presaged more accurately than any other 
contemporary movement the Ge/alt and Gestalt of the 19th 
century. 

Thus, while even with the most radical of the foreign 
influences, Rousseau, man in the final analysis recognizes 
the restrictions of convention in the interest of personal and 
social fusion, in the case of the Sturm und Drang, the 
protagonist is conscious of only one authority: self; only 
one consideration: his own potential. Seeking not the 
solace of social integration but the ecstasy of cosmic vibra- 
tion, he feels himself ordained for more dynamic destiny 
than normative routine. His mission is not to adjust himself 
to some social pattern through sober conforming but to 
attune his soul to cosmic pulsation through full and 
vibrant living. The primary stress is no longer on the rela- 
tionship of man to society or God but on the relationship of 
man to cosmos, with the result that we do not find a social 
struggle with intellectual or religious overtones, but an in- 
tense spiritual spectacle against the background of singu- 
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larly disturbing socio-dynamics, i.e. a new and more acute 
awareness of the misery and reality of isolation. 

Thus, if the Sturm und Drang deserves renewed concern, 
it is not primarily as the prelude to that glorious last chapter 
of 18th century literature, German classicism, but as one of 
the seedbeds of modern analytical literature. For out oj 
the violent clashes of the individual with self and societ; 
out of the frenzied God-seeking and God-doing, ther 
evolved the 19th century variants of tormented, alienate 
man. And it is to the particular credit of Professor Pascal's 
study that it contributes to an awareness of this more 
fundamental aspect of the movement by presenting lucid); 
and concisely the theories underlying this turbulent and 
non-linear current. This he does in nine richly documented 
chapter, in which he not only introduces us to the major 
personalities of the movement, but discusses, from a com 
parative standpoint, their views on the state, social classes 
religion, genius, the world of matter and spirit, histor 
poetics. 

Since this work is physically more accessible and intel 
lectually more pertinent for the general student than mos 
works devoted to this subject, we can only welcome it most 
warmly and hope for the early appearance of a projected 
companion volume that is to discuss the literary production 
of the movement. We also hope that this second volume 
may make up for an unfortunate omission in the initia 
study by including a practical bibliography of critical refer 
ence material. For if the general student is to be stimulate 
into improving his knowledge of the Sturm und Drang an 
its importance in the frame of world literature, then bh: 
must have at hand a more reasonable guide than the 
random notations in histories of literature or the thirteer 
tightly packed reference pages in Josef Kérner’s Bidli 
graphisches Handbuch des deutschen Schriftums. 

ERNEST Kocu 

Brooklyn College 


NADLER, JOsEF, Josef Weinheber / Geschtichi 
seines Lebens und seiner Dichtung. Ott 
Miiller Verlag, Salzburg, 1952; pp. 449 (with 
20 illustrations). 


Among the German lyrical poets, Rilke appears to be th: 
most recent figure whose name has gained some currenc 
and meaning in this country. But Rilke died in 1926. Shou 
it really be exact that since then nothing noteworthy ha 
happened in this once so rich domain? It seems hart) 
probable. 

Educated Germans, Austrians, and others who hav? 
lived for some length of time in this language area, woul: 
of course be quick to mention quite a number of outstan¢ 
ing post-Rilkean lyricists. It is true that—just as it is st 
the case with Rilke and his contemporaries—their reputé 
tions are not yet solidly established and are occasional. 
challenged from various quarters. However, there seems‘ 
exist a fairly general consensus that the most powerful, th 
most highly gifted and most interesting personality amo 
German lyrical writers of the thirties and forties was t 
Viennese Josef Weinheber (1892-1945). Unquestiona: 
he has occasioned the largest amount of critical, exposito" 
and controversial literature devoted to any of the young 
authors. However, there has been so far in this vast se“ 
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printed matter no truly authoritative work on Weinheber. 
Now Professor Nadler appears on the scene with his biog- 
raphy which, if still not authoritative, is at least fully 
“authorized”’—so much so that it carries with it an odor of 
sanctity reminiscent of many an authorized Life of the Vic- 
torian era. 

Nadler who is also the editor of a complete, critical edi- 
tion of Weinheber’s works (of which the first volume has 
just appeared) had access to very much unpublished ma- 
terial among the poet’s literary remains and his letters; at 
the same time, Weinheber’s widow has given him her full 
support in collecting and checking the innumerable data 
which have gone into this biography. On the other hand, 
Nadler who is now almost 70, with his position as a widely 
known literary historian and scholar, should seem highly 
qualified for producing an authoritative book; besides, 
without being himself Viennese by birth, he has lived and 
taught in Vienna for many years; Nadler came to know 
the poet personally during his lifetime after having along 
admired his poetry; thus he is completely familiar with 
Weinheber’s natural surroundings. In spite of all this, 
Nadler’s biography makes disappointing reading—particu- 
larly disappointing perhaps because the reader’s hopes are 
so sadly shattered. No convincing character portrait of the 
poet emerges, and still less satisfactory are Nadler’s at- 
tempts at giving some critical interpretation of Wein- 
heber’s poetry. Only his analyses of cyclical form in Wein- 
heber deserve praise. 

Still, since Nadler’s work is the “authorized” biography, 
it will have to be consulted in the future as a source book 
for the facts of Weinheber’s life. But even in this respect it 
must be used with caution. For it seems that Nadler has 
not always been quite as careful as might be wished, espe- 
cially with his dates (p. 44; pp. 180-81; p. 356 contradicting 
p. 313). Altogether the book gives the impression of too 
hurried production. Its spoken rather than written style 
makes it hard to read even for a native German reader; 
and what is a non-German to make of sentences like, ‘‘Als 
ausgemacht muss gelten.” (p. 361)? Numerous obscuracies 
are created by this slovenly style, and some of them—in 
particular those in connection with Weinheber’s church 
and party affiliations—seem to be not quite unintentional. 
The subtle misquoting (p. 104: “Studieren geht iiber 
Probieren”) which turns the meaning of a well-known 
proverb into its contrary, might be taken as characteristic 
of the spirit in which Nadler’s biography of Josef Wein- 
heber is conceived. 

HArrY BERGHOLZ 

University of Michigan 


Wittke, Cart, Refugees of Revolution: The 
German Forty-Eighters in America. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1952. ix+384. 


The author has succeeded admirably in presenting 
through this scholarly volume a kaleidoscopic, and yet 
thorough and comprehensive view of the second half of the 
19th century of German-Americans. In accordance with 
his thesis, he concentrates on the Forty-eighters, those 
thousands of intellectuals who left their native land in the 
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hope of finding a “new political freedom, an unhampered 
opportunity to exercise their talents” in the American Re- 
public whose Declaration of Independence and whose Con- 
stitution was well known to many of them. After several 
preliminary chapters dealing with the German element be- 
fore 1848, the Revolution of 1948-49 in Europe, the Re- 
sponse from America, and the Great Migration, Dean 
Wittke discusses the varied experiences of the Forty- 
eighters, their beliefs and disbeliefs, their impact on the 
Americans of German descent, their political ideas, their 
participation of the Civil War, their influence on American 
life and letters, their gradual transformation, and their 
contribution to general progress in the country they 
adopted. Hereby they also reaped the reward of their labor 
in free America. 

Many personalities are mentioned and scholarly treated, 
with Carl Schurz, the Ambassador, U. S. Senator, and 
Minister of the Interior, heading the list. Others include 
men like Hugo Wesendonck, a former member of the Ger- 
man Diet, who went into business, Hans Claussen from 
Schleswig-Holstein, a lawyer, Franz Sigel and Ludwig 
Blenker, who fought in the Union Army, Professor Anton 
Fiister from Vienna, who taught school in the United 
States, Karl Bayerhoffer, Professor at Marburg and mem- 
ber of the Hessian Diet, who settled on a farm in Wisconsin. 
Wilhelm Loewe, a former member of the Rump Parliament 
in Stuttgart, practiced medicine in New York. Lorenz 
Brentano from Baden became editor of the J/linois Statts- 
zeitung and served in both the Illinois legislature and the 
United States Congress. Jakob Miiller from the Palatinate 
was elected Lieutenant-governor of Ohio. Dr. Reinhold 
Solger from Greifswald achieved distinction as a scholar, 
journalist, and lecturer. Adelbert Volck of Augsburg taught 
dental surgery in Baltimore. Other samples of prominent 
names are: the journalists Wilhelm Rapp, August Becker, 
and Carl Schnauffer and the pedagogues Wilhelm Miller 
and Friedrich Knapp. However, not the “great names” 
only, also the simple folk are included in the Forty-eighter 
group. 

The following chapters of the book were found espe- 
cially fascinating by this reviewer: ‘‘Latin Farmer,” deal- 
ing with the agricultural, i.e. practical farming experiences 
of intellectuals in the Middle West, above all, in Southern 
Illincis, “The Turner,” showing the contribution to 
American political and cultural history made by the Ger- 
man Turnvereine, also, ‘In defense of the Union,” ‘“‘Learn- 
ing and Letters,” and ‘The Rewards of Labor in Free 
America.” 

In the year 1859, the hundredth anniversary of Schiller’s 
birth, with its many celebrations throughout the country, 
the Germans in America, according to Friedrich Knapp, 
reached “the high point of their development and spiritual 
significance for the United States.”” Professor Wittke care- 
fully refrains from any bias and depicts objectively this 
group of Forty-eighters with their virtues as well as their 
vices, with their political radicalism, which among some 
was the same Marxian communism that is threatening the 
free world in our time. However, most of them acclaimed 
the new Germany of Bismarck and thus discarded their 
former revolutionary ideas. Carl Schurz, f.i., in a memorial 
address in 1898, confessed the inherent weaknesses of the 
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rebellion(!) of 1848 and described the Chancellor as one 
who realized the dreams of the Forty-eighters.” 

There is just one point that might need some elucidation 
or a footnote. It concerns the chapter ‘‘Freethinkers and 
Liberty,” where, on page 125, Heinzen is pronounced “the 
most logical champion of materialism” and on the next 
page, he is reported as belonging to “those who wanted to 
end the materialism of the United States.” 

Only one misprint was found and page 14 near the bot- 
tom should read: “Many spoke both. . . .” 

This book, based on an immense amount of original 
source-material, is indispensable for every teacher of Ger- 
man, is important for those in the field of American and 
European history and culture and most interesting for all 
Americans, in as much as the ancestors of everyone born 
in these United States came from abroad, from Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, including our Indians. 

ALBERT SCHOLZ 

Syracuse University 


L. M. Myers, American English: A Twentieth- 
Century Grammar. Prentice-Hall, 1952, pp. 
xii+237. Price $3.50. 


The grammarians of the eighteenth century—notably 
Lindley Murray and Robert Lowth—assumed that the 
English language was static; that it might reach and be 
kept at a state of perfection. However, in the two centuries 
which have elapsed since they and their colleagues formu- 
lated the rules found in our school grammars, much has 
been learned concerning language behavior and language 
learning. As Myers states, ““The shadow of the eighteenth 
century is finally lifting.” 

In applying the evolutionary concept to language as 
well as to zoology and botany, modern scientific study has 
forced us to abandon many of the older views of language, 
and has furnished us new assumptions and principles which 
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are consonant with modern methods of analysis and verifj 
cation. In typical expressions of the scientific point of view 
there is, first, an explicit opposition “to taking the rules of 
grammar as the norms of correct English, and to making al! 
usage conform to these rules.” In the expression of the 
scientific view there is, too, an affirmation of the funda. 
mental principle that “usage or practice is the basis of al] 
the correctness there can be in language.” 

Our school grammars have not completely broken away 
from the habit of trying to explain English constructions in 
terms originally devised to describe Latin, a highly in- 
flected language, in which “form and function are so closely 
tied together that the same classification can be used reason- 
ably well to explain them both.” This recent publication is 
in reality a survey of the structure of contemporary Ameri- 
can English, and its point of view is scientific in assuming 


two-way reaction. The author writes, ‘“The grammarian 
never quite catches up with the people, and the peopl 
never fully comply with the grammarian.” 

American English is divided into four parts. Part I 
considers the relationship of language to logic and to gram- 


mar; traces the development of the English language; and 
notes areas of usage. The second part is devoted to the forms 
of words, otherwise known as the parts of speech. Part II] 
deals with the order of words; e.g., the structure of sen- 
tences, modifiers, subordinate clauses, non-sentences, and 
sentence fragments. The last part, ‘Choosing between 
Word-Forms,” shows how purely verbal theories persist in 
our recognizing noun, pronoun, and verb forms. 

This volume may well serve as a guide or reference book 
on the “new grammar,” which has not yet invaded our 
high school or college textbooks. Yet, it is grammar in this 
form that seems to offer some hope for a more functional 
program of teaching American English. 

EpNA LUE FURNESS 
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